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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harrer & Brorners are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper's Weekty, Harrer’s MaGa- 
zizk, Harper’s Bazar, and Harpsr’s 
Youna Peropte, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
LROTHERS. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent H ARPER W Broruers, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brorners, New York. 


" “Warren's Youne Prope deserves to be successful. 
The pictures are first-rate. All young people will be 

charmed with them, and with the short humorous 
atories."—Literary World, London. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iciustratep Week vy. 


The opening illustration to the current number is 
an engraving of remarkable delicacy and grace by 
Frank FRENCH, entitled 


“THE COMING OF THE ROSE,” 


accompanied by a poem by MarGaret E. Sanester. 
The serial stories now running are supplemented 
by one of Jimmy Brown’s amusing experiences, un- 
der the title of “A Surprise Party,” and by a 
striking short’ story by Juutan Magnus, called 
“ Jack's Sister.” 
In“ A Chat about Camp Chocorua,” Miss Mary 
3acon Martin describes an educational experiment 
which should commend itself to parents no less than 
it has already done to the boys. The article is 
Sully Uustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION PricE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specinien copy of Harrer’s Youne Propie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 


slamps. 
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CH Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
suket SuPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lavixs’ 
and You n@ Grats’ Travecting Wraps, Dusters, 
TRAVELLING Dresses, and Country Torerrses; 
Recertion Dresses; Street and House Tor- 
LETTS ; Boys’ Surrs ; Sommer Bonnets ; Carriage 
and Cradle Blankets ; Fancy Articles, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc., with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 











BEFORE THE CHOLERA. 
\ ITH the possibilities of the arrival of 


the cholera upon our shores during 
the next season, that hang like a cloud over 
the summer expectations, there is one plain 
duty before every householder and house- 
keeper that can not be overlooked, and that 
is the duty of leaving no foot-hold and no 
feeding ground for the dread intruder, and 
if he must come, of preparing to meet him 
in the panoply of perfect cleanliness. 

It is not of material consequence to the 
housekeeper to be acquainted with the 
mysterious nature of microbes and bacilli, 
or the right and wrong of the questions con- 
cerning them where microscopists and med- 
ical men disagree. It is enough for her that 
even if the creatures do not exist at all, the 
work which they are supposed to do exists, 
and that all too terribly. It is not her part 
to fight the microbe in its original lair, or to 
determine on measures for its extermination 
there. It is her part only to starve him out, 
to make him perish through inanition and 
want of shelter here, to avail herself in his 
case of the one opportunity where thorough 
inhospitality is not only allowed to her, but 
required of her. 

If, in the first instance, the enemy fail of 
finding lodgment and sustenance, the dan- 
ger of his multiplying his forces is of course 
a very slight one in comparison to what it 
might be if he found a welcome and plenty 
to live upon, so that he could increase and 
multiply at riotous ease, and foster all his 
strength for the onslaught. Every house- 
holder, then, by seeing to the exterior ap- 
proaches of the dwelling, every housekeep- 
er, by attending to the interior arrange- 
ments, has it in hand to make sure that, so 
far as that especial sceptre of his or hers ex- 
tends, there will be no help or comfort af- 
forded to the common foe. 

Always a duty in view of the general cas- 
ualties resulting from a want of it, clean- 
liness becomes this year more than ever a 
duty, and a public duty. For he who by 
his neglect gives the enemy an opportunity 
injures not only himself, but every other 











member of the community, with the possible 
and probable—nay, this year the absolutely 
certain—reaction of his negligence upon 
them ; and remembering this, it is seen to be 
not merely a selfish precaution, but a mat- 
ter of unselfish regard for one’s neighbor, 
that obliges one to look to his surroundings, 
and see how near they come to godliness, 

Now, then, the roof where pigeons con- 
gregate must be attended to, and if cistern 
water is used, gathered from the rain shed 
on the roof, then the pigeons had best be 
done away with, as the water is sure to be 
fouled, and its use fraught with more or 
less danger for either drinking or cooking 
purposes. The spouts, too, which conduct 
this rain to the cistern should be taken 
down and cleansed of the accumulations of 
dead leaves and straws that are every year 
blown and drifted and lodged within them. 
The spaces under the piazzas, where often 
all sorts of not wholly innocent waste mul- 
tiply, and are to be found in a more or less 
advanced stage of returning to mother earth, 
should be cleansed and sprinkled with lime ; 
and trellises and summer-houses and back 
yards, and all their belongings, should be 
thoroughly scraped and purified. The barn 
cellar too, if there be one, is to be emptied 
of its contents, and if pigs are kept there, 
the better to work over those contents, it 
would be as good as an army corps against 
the enemy if they were abolished for one 
season or removed to a distant locality, and 
even there kept with much more cleanliness 
than common. Care should be taken also 
at once and thoroughly to empty, cleanse, 
and disinfect vaults, cess-pools, hen-houses, 
pigeon roosts, aud dog kennels, and to se- 
cure for every receptacle of possibly objec- 
tionable contents a complete ventilation, 
while the house drainage should have espe- 
cial and early attention, with the best ad- 
vice of the plumber, if there be pipes and 
sewerage, with ashes and lime otherwise, 
with great care concerning the place of de- 
posit of the drippings of the kitchen sink, 
as poisonous as any other drainage, con- 
cerning the swill and soap- grease vessels 
also, and with unexampled care of the con- 
dition of the well. If cows are kept, it 
should be a matter of moment to see that 
their own drinking water is pure, and if 
milk is bought daily to any amount, it be- 
comes a duty to inquire into the sources of 
the water supply of the milkman’s farm- 
yard, as diseases of choleraic nature, as well 
as several fatal fevers, may be received from 
milk, the cows furnishing which drink at 
noxious pools or wells. In regard to the 
house well, indeed, it would not be amiss to 
have it emptied and wiped out, and then 
pumped dry a second time, it being under- 
stood, of course, that it is at least eighty 
feet from any under- drain, or any surface 
drain either, for that matter, as the long in- 
filtration and percolation of waste through 
the soil is sure to find its way at last to so 
convenient a spot as a pit apparently dug 
and stoned purposely for its accommoda- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, within-doors, the housekeeper 
will begin with the attic under the topmost 
pitch of the roof: she will not leave a mouse 
track in the wall that she can reach, or old 
paper rotting in the closets; broom and 
duster, soap and water, will do their perfect 
work from garret to cellar; gallons of cop- 
peras water—as cheap as any disinfectant, 
and about as effective, but always to be han- 
dled with care, as it is itself a poison—will 
flush every pipe for refuse water, and a 
strong saturated solution of potash will 
cleanse the pipe of the kitchen sink from 
its offensive and decaying grease. This 
year, if not every year, will no carpet be 
neglected and denied its beating, will doubt- 
ful paper-hangings be stripped off and fresh 
ones put in their place, will new paint make 
the house sweet, and clean whitewash and 
kalsomine give it that indescribable scent 
that seems to promise health at the first 
breath of it. This is not a matter of the 
usual house-cleaning at all; that, it is taken 
for granted, is done according to the family 
exigencies and the duties and necessities of 
each year. This year it is quite another 
thing: it is as if a whole population turned 
out with spades and picks to turn the head 
of a river threatening desolation, and to dis- 
sipate all its current over wide marshes or 
direct it into the all-purifying sea. 

In the cellar, again, will the housekeep- 
ers anxieties particularly expend them- 
selves: not a vegetable there but shall be 
picked over; cats shall be banished from its 
domains ; old pork and vinegar barrels shall 
be removed or renewed, or else made fit and 
decent; no fungus shall be left in crack or 
cranny ; whitewash shall make its illumina- 
tion there, and windows shall be set wide 
open and wired, that free draughts may ca- 
reer across it in safety. 

Only when all this is done can the man 
and woman of the house sit down in right- 
ecus ease of mind, knowing that the last 
obstacle in their power has been put in the 
path of the foe, and if he comes now, it is 





fate and not they themselves that shall re- 
ceive the blame; it is some neighbor‘s negli- 
gence, not theirs, which ruins a community ; 
it is the fault of the quarantine authorities; 
it is the greed, the incapacity, the criminal 
recklessness, of some one other than them- 
selves which are responsible for the suffer- 
ing and death and despair that shall ensue 
if what happened in France and Italy last 
year, unwarned, happen this year in Amer- 
ica, fully aware of the danger. 

The cholera, even in the far East, lives 
only upon filth and under pestilential con- 
ditions; but the dirty pilgrim carries it with 
him; it has been known to travel hidden 
in the stores of the merchant caravan, and 
it comes over seas with the cargo of fruit, 
and asleep in the bale of infected rags. 
But let it come as it will, it will perish in 
the act if there be no spot ready to receive 
it, no agencies ready to nourish it, no hot- 
beds of filth for it to batten on. If all our 
shores, our wharves, our cities, our avenues 
into the country, our country places them- 
selves, are clean, and blown over by clean 
air, then will the evil blast of the cholera 
be turned into harmless breath, and we shall 
have taught the world a lesson that it may 
not be slow to learn, and that it has beén 
thousands of years spelling out. Surely it 
will be a splendid and triumphant experi- 
ence for her, well repaying all outlay and 
precaution, if the American housekeeper, by 
her cleanliness in-doors and out, shall have 
made impossible the pestilence that has 
walked in the noonday for so many centu- 
ries, and in solemn verity shall have done 
more than all the physicians and physicists 
have been able to do, and while they talk 
learnedly and angrily about microbes and 
bacilli, shall have put an end to microbes 
and bacilli, so far as her own portion of the 
planet is affected. How could a greater 
glory crown her, let the work of achieving 
it be laborious as it will, calling for well- 
earned after-rest! Surely it will be one of 
the last triumphs of civilization when the 
dark East has no longer a base creation that 
the floods of light and torrents of air of the 
bright fresh West can not overcome, lay low, 
and destroy. 





THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 


NE would naturally suppose that the 
sare of children would be the first 
thought of the parents, whereas in many 
cases it seems as if the first thought were 
rather to escape that burden—although the 
responsibility may never be shirked with- 
out penalty—delegating it to hired and in- 
different hands and heads, often ignorant, 
often incompetent, without reflecting that 
it demands not only the loye and tenderness 
such as no alien can furnish, but that the 
wisest mind is not too wise for the task, nor 
the most cultured intellect too well train- 
ed or too brilliant to cope with the subject, 
to fit the human soul for its sphere and its 
work, for the development of its transcend- 
ent powers. The person who on engaging 
a nursery-maid remarked, by way of pre- 
face, that neither he nor his “wife knew 
anything about the care of children, nor did 
they wish to know,” only frankly acknow- 
ledged the deplorable condition of mind of 
many, and certainly had no business to 
have the bright faces of children about his 
hearth. One wonders if he treated any oth- 
er of his possessions with such unconcern. 
Those who regard their children as their 
chief occupation in life, and who love that 
occupation, can hardly understand the state 
of mind of mothers who accept every ex- 
cuse for turning them off upon whoever 
will take the charge, careless of the dan- 
gers they may meet from the unguarded 
and untaught speech of servants or gamin— 
mothers who love their own ease and plea- 
sure better than the souls of their sons and 
daughters, who find no delight in watch- 
ing the unfolding of a human intellect, and 
whose minds are too narrow to appreciate 
the self-abnegation of wiser mothers, whom 
they regard as slow specimens of the race 
of women, old fogies with domestic pro- 
clivities too strongly developed, beings 
without a thought or aspiration beyond the 
clean faces and clothes of their brood, with- 
out a proper sense of the sphere of wo- 
man, which in their view seems to consist 
merely in dressing and gossiping, flatter- 
ing and being flattered by the other sex. 
People. take infinite care of their homes, 
their land, their clothes, but they too oft- 
en leave their children, their most valuable 
possessions, upon whose welfare the prog- 
ress of the race depends, to take care of 
themselves, unaware or heedless of the great 
interest at stake, and deaf to all pe od 
tions. A child’s mind is plastic, ready to 
receive every or any impression, and it is 
the parents who have the power to dictate 
what these impressions shall be. When a 
child learns lying and thieving or any evil, 
it is generally the father and mother who 
deserve the punishment for those offenses. 
They received the precious gift of an untu- 





tored mind into their keeping, and if they 
have neglected it, have chosen to waste 
their energies on lesser themes, on the vani- 
ties of the world and the flesh, not to men- 
tion the devil, they have sown the wind and 
will reap the whirlwind. 











WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE GROWTH OF DECENCY. 


N the current serial novel of one of our most 
popular novelists there occurs a scene which 
has been a good deal criticised in the way of attack 
and defense—a dinner party among people of sup- 
posed refinement in an Atlantic city. The criti- 
cism is directed not so much against the fact that 
a new-comer into the circle becomes intoxicated, 
but rather against the whole tone of conversa- 
tion, which is alleged—especially by certain West- 
ern crities—to be tame, commonplace, and almost 
vulgar, and therefore presumably unworthy of 
people who are described as loving art and having 
family pictures by Copley. To this it is replied 
that it is a question not of taste, but of fact; that 
people such as are described do sometimes talk 
at dinner parties in that way; and, indeed, if the 
truth were known, in a much broader and coarser 
way. It is alleged that in more than one of our 
large Atlantic cities there are circles of men and 
even women whose manners and conversation are 
nearer to the style that one finds in Horace Wal- 
pole’s letters than to any refined standard; and 
that neither a taste for art, nor Copley’s paintings, 
nor ancestral names, nor intellectual attainments, 
afford any safeguard whatever. That such circles 
are peculiar to America is not claimed—indeed, 
“the Prince of Wales’s set” in England is the 
recognized type, though not the origin, of all. The 
origin is found in the obvious fact that noisy vul- 
garity is apt to drown quiet refinement; and that, 
as old Sir Robert Walpole, father of Horace afore- 
said, long since pointed out, the broader the con- 
versation the greater the number of people who 
can share in its enjoyment. We all ‘See this 
among theatre-goers ; the really refined touch of 
art has fit audience, though few, but a vulgar joke 
finds nobody too stupid to roar at it. The ques- 
tion of dinner-table conversation is not therefore 
a question between wit and dullness, but between 
delicate wit and coarse fun; and this being the 
distinction, I fear that the novelist in question has, 
as usual, shown an observation only too accurate 
and microscopic. While there are undoubtedly 
social coteries which might well feel insulted by 
the conversation attributed to the dinner party in 
question, there are also circles even more fash- 
ionable where the current conversation is such 
that any modest woman is liable suddenly to dis- 
cover, in the words of the not very refined author 
of Les Filles de Jean Bull, that, after all, fans 
have their uses ( puis enfin, ma chére, les éventails 
sont fait pour quelque chose). 

To go farther into the question why this is so, 
or, in other words, to take up at the very lowest 
point Mrs. Howe’s question, “ [s polite society po- 
lite ?” we must be a little historical. The truth 
is that even among well-bred people modesty and 
decency are rather modern inventions. Queen 
Margaret of Navarre was thought none the less 
fit to write books of devotion because she wrote 
the licentious Heptameron ; and neither Clement 
Marot in France, nor Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den in Scotland, found anything inconsistent in 
combining hymns and indecent songs on alter- 
nate pages of their published poems. ‘Allan Ram- 
say, in 1721, dedicated his Zeu-Table Miscellany 
to the “ British fair,” and announced that he had 
kept out all that “ould offend the voice and ear 
of the singer,” yet he included some things utter- 
ly intolerable, and his book went through sixteen 
editions. Why should it not? The Poems by 
the most eminent Ladies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, edited by Colman and Thornton in 1755, 
contained things just as bad, and was reprinted 
with unabated coarseness in 1774. One of these 
eminent ladies was Mrs, Behn, whose writings an 
old Scotch lady borrowed of Sir Walter Scott, as 
he tells us, and returned it, saying that she could 
not now read without a blush passages that were 
in her youth the delight of well-bred people. Nor 
was this confined to Great Britain. In editing 
the letters of John Adams to Merey Warren— 
the sister of James Otis and the historian of the 
Revolution—it was found necessary to omit many 
passages from Adams’s letters, though none from 
the lady’s, because of their extreme coarseness. 
And I remember that when I was preparing the 
Centennial History of Education in Rhode Island, 
and had employed a young lady to search the 
early volumes of the Newport Mercury for infor- 
mation on that subject, I felt obliged to withdraw 
her from the work on accidentally discovering 
that there appeared in those pages such indecent 
jokes and verses as would not now be admitted 
into the Police Gazette. Yet this was at the time 
of the French Revolution, when we know that the 
social standard in Newport was regarded as very 
high. It would be easy to multiply illustrations 
to prove that the habit of decency in literature 
and manners is essentially a recent growth, apart 
from the influence of Puritanism, whose iron code 
no doubt secured it much earlier, though at a 
great sacrifice. 

It is not strange, therefore, if even in what are 
regarded as well-bred communities there survives 
a certain amount of coarseness in especial circles, 
both among men and women. It shows great 
progress that it has wholly vanished, so far as I 
know, from the occasion where it was once most 
rife—the wedding festival. Horace Walpole de- 
scribes his father, Sir Robert, who passed for a 
wit, as. being sometimes put under especial bonds 
in such cases, where the bridegroom was “ reli- 
gious,” not to say anything indelicate; but from 
the examples which the son gives of what the fa- 
ther used to offer when he was on his good be- 
havior, one can merely stand aghast to think what 
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he would have said when he felt quite at liberty. 
These particular customs may be said to have 
vanished, or to linger only in certain péasant com- 
munities in Europe, where there is a curious com- 
bination of essential virtue with indelicate inherit- 
ed practices. But a coarse habit of mind will find 
occasions of its own, and it is a lamentable fact 
that neither genius nor learning, nor even religion, 
will drive out that form of vulgarity which Mrs. 
Shelley defined as the last and greatest sin against 
all that is divine in our nature. EW. 





FOREIGN ETIQUETTE. 
II. 
TIQUETTE in Rome is very strict as to one 


4 point: it is not considered proper for a lady 
to take the arm of a gentleman in a Catholic 
church. In walking about St. Peter’s the guides 
mention this to the couples who innocently strole 
arm in arm looking at the statues, pictures, altars, 
and frescoes of that wonderful interior. Per- 
haps this is because any idea of its being a prome- 
nade should be discouraged. A gentleman re- 
monstrated with the guide on one occasion, saying 
that the lady with him was his mother, and lame. 
“Then put your hand under her arm,” said the 
guide; “ but do not let her take your arm.” 

This is mentioned as one of the many instances 
of the formal attention paid to little things in 
Europe, and especially in Italy. 

A young gentleman always gives his rigit arm 
to an elderly lady in walking with her. On being 
asked why this is done, he answers that it is a 
“continuation of the carriage etiquette,’ which 
always puts the gentleman on the lady’s left. It 
is a reversion of the horseback etiquette, and of 
the old idea that a man should have his “ sword 
arm” free, with which to defend a lady, Italians 
are very particular as to the etiquette of kissing 
the hand. A gentleman kisses the right hand of 
his mother, bis aunt, or his elderly friend, and the 
left hand of his lady-love, Only very great and 
affectionate intimacy permits the kissing of the 
palm of the hand. When a gentleman wishes to 
show that he is very much in love he kisses the 
palm. On arriving at a dinner the guest takes 
the hand of his hostess, and bends over it as if 
he were about to kiss it, but does not kiss it. Aft- 
er dinner he takes her hand again and kisses it. 

A great deal of ceremony is necessarily observed 
in the matter of a presentation to the Pope. One 
must send in her name to Monsignor Cataldi, or 
some other prelate near the sacred person of the 
Holy Father, and await the Pope’s pleasure be- 
fore receiving notice that an audience would be 
acceptable, and then find out all that is necessary 
in the way of dress, and in what way the Pope de- 
sires the visitor to conduct herself. Ladies still 
go in black, with a veil over the head, and kneel, 
kissing the ring of St. Peter, which shine s On the 
Papal hand. The Pope always speaks first; the 
lady answers politely; then the chamberlain mo- 
tions the lady to move on. 

When visiting the library of the Vutican, if one 
sees in the distance the Swiss Guard, in their liv- 
ery of yellow, red, and black, designed by Michael 
Angelo, and the crimson sedan-chair of the Holy 
Father, all must hasten to retire, and allow the 
“prisoner of the Vatican” 
riage unobserved, 


to descend to his car- 
This has been done as a meth- 


od of precaution, for fear of dynamiters who | 


might be waiting to assassinate the Pope. It 
was recently found difficult to dislodge a persist- 
ent sight-seer who wanted to remain and take 
a peep. Sut she was coolly taken by the shoul- 
ders and pushed into an outer room, and the 
doors were closed, until the Pope was in his ear- 
riage and had started for the only drive he per- 
mits himself, that about the noble park known as 
the garden of the Vatican. 

As for the etiquette of the court, it is like that 
of all others, except that Queen Marguerite will 
not allow black to be worn, Whiether this is a 
bit of Italian superstition or a sort of satire on 
the “ Blacks,” who treat her with as much inso- 
lence as they dare to do, no one knows. At the 
presentation a lady must wear a low-necked, short- 
sleeved dress of some very handsome material, 
with a train, flounces, feathers or jewels in her 
hair, and light gloves. At the reception of the 
Queen her name must be sent to her Minister, and 
she is presented at the Drawing-room by some 
lady of the court. Our Minister does not pre- 
sent any one, as he is not a full ambassador. — In- 
deed, the presentations are made by a court lady. 

After a presentation at court the presentee is 
invited to one or even two court balls, as she 
may have favorably struck the attention of the 
Queen, or have brought credentials to the aristoc- 
racy of Rome. It is etiquette for the audience 
to rise when the Queen enters the royal box at 
any of the theatres, She is so beautiful, so 
courteous, so sweet, so good, so unpretending, this 
lovely Queen of Italy, that all men and most wo- 
men rise, gratefully thankful that such a woman 
adorns the house of Savoy. But there are cer- 
tain women belonging to the “ Black” party who 
will not rise. 

It must be remembered, however, in visiting 
Rome, that a party, a dimer party in particular, 
can not be agreeably arranged if the “ Blacks” 
and “ Whites” are invited together. Nor are the 
young chamberlains of the Pope, many of whom 
are most accomplished young men of society, ex- 
pected to attend the balis given by the “ W hites.” 
They never, of course, set foot in the Quirinal. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TO REMODEL MANTLES. 


ANTLES are shorter than. they have ever 
been, and are little more than shoulder 

capes with a narrow part of the front lengthened 
likea mantilla, Thesesmall wraps are now popu- 
lar with young ladies, who wear them sometimes 











made entirely of one rich material, but they are 
more often combined of two pretty fabrics, such 
as lace for the front, with beaded grenadine 
for the high sides that are set upon the shoul- 
ders. Velvet sometimes forms the back of man- 
tles that have piece lace on the high shoulders, 
and the fronts may be either pleated lace or vel- 
vet. It takes very small quantities for these lit- 
tle wraps, but as they are of rather expensive 
goods the best plan is to buy the pattern and fit 
it in white muslin to the figure, then measure the 
muslin, and obtain the exact quantity. For those 
who can not afford the woven beaded grenadine, 
a good plan is to buy the grenadine and sew on 
the beads, outlining the figures and following the 
veins of the flowers and leaves, or dotting them in 
the centre with large jet nail heads. Sometimes 
this beaded grenadine is used for the front and 
backs because the becoming glitter of the beads 
is then nearer the face, and side pieces may then 
be made of either plain or brocaded velvet. If 
an old lace mantle has been left over, and is not 
too highly treasured to allow it to be cut, it may 
be laid in small accordion pleats on the middle 
back forms over a lining of red or black thin 
silk extending low on the tournure like a basque ; 
bows of watered ribbon hold it at the waist, anda 
short band like a belt passes between them. The 
short sides of grenadine, either beaded or velvet- 
figured, extend round and high on the shoulders, 
and require only a yard of material, and for those 
that do not extend below the waist line three- 
fourths of a yard will answer. The narrow 
front is of the old lace mantle, and the whole 
will be gayer if lined with red or willow green 
silk, such as costs forty or fifty cents a yard. Silk 
wraps left from last year may have shiny or 
greasy spots that have grown there by wear, hid- 
den with wide-spreading ornaments of passemen- 
terie or jet, or else two jabots of lace may be 
placed down the seams made by sewing a full 
gathered frill, allowing it to droop downward al- 
ternately on each side, and tacking it there in 
shells, 

Still simpler mantles are made in the same 
shape, especially the shortest shapes, of the ma- 
terial of the dress with which they are worn, 
For instance, blue or tan-colored bison cloth, 
black or fawn-colored camel’s-hair, have the short 
scarf mantle reaching only to the elbows and 
waist line, and trimmed all over with lengthwise 
rows of narrow mohair braid, or else the back and 
fronts are plain, and the braid is in horizontal 
rows very close together, placed on the sides only. 
Some cloth fringe cut in strips, or chenille fringe, 
or wool lace, forms the trimming. If some small 
bits of Chantilly or guipure piece lace are left 
over, these make pretty mantles over white, black, 
green, or red lining silk, with only one gathered 
row of lace for its edging. 


TO REMODEL JACKETS, 


It is quite an easy matter, with moderate ex- 
pense, to remodel the well-made tailor jackets of 
two or three seasons. They shouid first be care- 
fully sponged with tepid water in which there is 
a little borax; then the lapped back seams that 
belonged to the Prince Albert coat of last year 
should be closed to the end of the skirt, so that 
they will fit smoothly over the tournure. The 
front need not be altered,except to shorten it 
slightly, making it a sharp point there, and grad- 
ually sloping upward on the tournure, where it 
should be only about eight inches below the 
waist line. These jackets need no trimming but 
rows of stitching and large buttons, yet if: the 
garment looks old and seems to need to be fur- 
ther renewed, ten or twelve rows of narrow mo- 
hair braid may be placed around the edge and 
on the sleeves. New jackets sold in the shops 
for $11 or $12 are stylish and pretty with wide- 
ly repped blue or black serge for the material, 
and wide Hercules braid for the trimming. Of 
course they could be made at home for a third 
less expense, but in selecting the pattern the pur- 
chaser is advised that those partly fitted to the 
waist in front are more popular than the entirely 
loose fronts. Corduroy jackets are inexpensive, 
as they need no trimming; they are worn now 
by young ladies in town, and will be popular for 
travelling in the summer, as they may be worn 
with the éeru, brown, and blue dresses that will 
be used for summer journeys. The poppy red 
and blue serge jackets already described will be 
worn on morning walks with white muslin, sat- 
teen, gingham, and other cotton dresses. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


The long travelling cloaks of mohair at 50 
cents a yard are the best choice for people of 
small means. They are made long and straight 
in princesse shape, buttoned down the entire 
front, and the back has flat pleats or some gauged 
fullness set on below the waist. The India pon- 
gees that are now sold for $7 or $8 the piece are 
enough for two of these travelling garments, and 
it is well for two friends to buy a piece together. 
Canvas lined with thin silk is the new and fash- 
ionable fabric for such cloaks, but they make too 
frail and costly a garment for those who study 
economy. 





INEXPENSIVE BONNETS. 


Very cheap straw bonnets are not always worth 
buying, though one of navy blue rough straw cost- 
ing only ten cents has been known to do good 
service on a European tour, and to look very pret- 
ty with its ribbons of dark red and blue velvet. 
A dark straw bonnet that does not crack when 
rather roughly used in the purchaser’s hands will 
doubtless wear well, and a cream white rice straw 
(which is only slightly roughi-surfaced) kept its col- 
or through three summers, and was worn through 
one winter besides by having the crown covered 
smoothly with a bit of figured velvet, the front and 
strings being already of velvet. For this reason of 
doing long service, velvet is one of the most eco- 
nomical trimmings, and for other reasons too, as it 
furnishes well ; its thick, heavy pile requires only 








a small quantity ; and because at the end of win- 
ter velvet ribbons lined with satin can be bought 
for 8 to 15 cents a yard in nice qualities and 
choice color. These ribbons, from one to two 
inches wide, are chosen in white velvet, poppy 
red, or bright yellow to form the “ donkey’s-ear” 
bow that is now pointed in a cluster on the front 
of the bonnet slightly to the left. It is also used 
with fewer loops and many notched ends for ap- 
parently tying a bouquet of flowers directly on 
top of the bonnet. Strings are also formed of 
these inexpensive ribbons. They begin each side 
of the centre of the crown, and are folded nar- 
rowly, pass down to the point on each side, and 
one string is left as a short notched end, while 
the other has a small bow of the velvet set upon 
it and an end. This is cooler to wear and much 
easier to make than the leaf bows cut from bias 
velvet. 

For dress bonnets ladies now use odd bits of 
material so well combined that they say they can 
wear the bonnet at any season of the year, and 
appropriately too. Some cashmere lace of many 
colors, or else some écru Egyptian lace, that is, 
embroidery on net, some velvet, either cream 
white, poppy red, or pale blue, perhaps a little 
gilt lace, and a good bouquet of flowers, with an 
aigrette or some short tips of ostrich feathers, 
make up a bonnet capable of being often varied 
by merely changing the lace or the velvet strings 
at the throat. For a round hat a scarf, of which 
there are many at small expense, may be passed 
around the crown carelessly, and the pointed ends 
stood upward against the crown in front; then 
a bunch of daisies, sweet-peas, thistles, or ragged- 
sailors may be placed there. The brim must be 
faced with velvet. For a very simple straw bon- 
net for either old or young get a good black Bel 
gium straw of small size, and have it bound with 
a full puff of velvet, black, blue, or brown, with a 
throat bow to match, beginning the ribbons in the 
centre of the crown. Then buy an étamine or 
a striped scarf of any of the varied kinds that 
cost from $1 to $2 in the shops, and make it 
in a large bow on top, and the bonnet is com 
plete. The long-looped Alsacian bow made of 
such a searf is becoming to many, while others 
look better in a higher bow with all the scarf 
massed on top of the bonnet in the most effect- 
ive manner. The human face should be oval, and 
the dressing of the hair and the arrangement of 
the bonnet trimming should be done with regard 
to producing this effect. Before buying : 
bonnet the purchaser must decide whether her 
hair is to be worn high or to be brought down in 
a Catogan braid. 





PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 

Vests are now made so narrow that ribbon 
three inches wide will serve for a stylish vest. 
This begins at its natural width at the neck of 
the dress, and slopes to a point at the waist line, 
where it may stop, or else widen again below to 
its greatest width. This vest is inlaid, and the 
dress waist may be buttoned down each side, 
with tiny buttons and holes, or else it may be 
made more dressy by passing under a revers on 
each side of velvet, which is three inches at its 
greatest width, and therefore may be made of 
velvet ribbon. Imagine, for instance, a dress of 
dark blue wool with a narrow vest of the striped 
canvas ribbon, écru or blue in the centre, and the 
side stripes of gilded and scarlet heraldic figures. 
Or if the dress is of black wool, the vest may be 
of moiré ribbon, or of mohair with white galloon 
for both vest and revers, while for black surah, 
silk, or grenadine beaded galloon with large 
beads will be used for the revers, and the vest 
may be of the dress material if it is too costly 
to have a beaded vest. Another less costly way 
is to have two or three rows of galloon alterna- 
ting with bands of the material, forming a plas- 
tron that begins at the neck and stops at the top 
of the first dart; this has the effect of making 
the waist look fuller and shorter, while the nar- 
row vest appears to lengthen it. The V-shaped 
piece for front and back has already been de- 
scribed; it is made of velvet, beaded grenadine, 
lace, etc. The simplest muslin dresses have a 
tucked V in back and front, while those more 
elaborate have the points set in of embroidery. 
The skirt is round in the house-maid fashion, and 
its only ornament should be tucks two inches wide. 

For elderly women useful dresses can be made 
of the mottled mohairs sold at 25 cents a yard; 
these are single width, and sixteen or eight. 
een yards are required. They should have rows 
of two-inch tucks across the front extending 
just above the knee, and above these a wrin- 
kled apron hemmed and stitched in rows ; this is 
sewed to the belt of the foundation skirt, and the 
pleats on the side are then made fast. The back 
is pleated to the back of the belt in a very small 
space, and is pleated again lower down to forma 
puffed tournure, from whence it falls to the foot 
in pleats that meet in the middle; there are about 
five or six on each side. For young girls this 
mohair in fawn-color, or in changeable navy blue 
and brown, can be well made up in round tucked 
skirts and belted waists, or else worn with a jer- 
sey; trimmed with white braid they will rival 
the more costly blue, white, or striped flannels 
for boating and mountain dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Brorners; Le Boutiti1er Broruers; and 
E. J. Dennina & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE ladies’ reception given last Monday after- 
noon by the Fencers’ Club was certainly the 
most novel entertainment of the s aASOn. The 
Fencers’ is, above everything, a men’s club, and 
women had not previously been asked to cross 
its threshold. Buta throng of well-known la- 
dies, many of whom have been seen regularly at 
the Delmonico balls, accepted the club’s invita- 
tion, and appeared to enjoy the assaut d’armes. 














The fencers, naturally, exerted themselves for 


the benefit and amusement of their et ests, and 
the crack shots exhibited their skill in the tine 
shooting-gallery down-stairs. The proposition 
to accept women as members of the club, and 


to set aside certain hours of each week tor their 
instruction, has been discussed favorably. 

-Mrs. OLIVER SUMNER TEALL, who ucts fre- 
quently in amateur theatricals with Mrs. James 


BROWN Porrer, arranged one of her brilliant 
spring entertainments at the Orange opera 
house last week. A large crowd went from here 
to Orange on a special train, and returned at 
midnight. The Cape Mail and Weeping Wives 
with the same casts that gave these plays at 
Mrs. WHITNEY’S during the winter, excited the 
applause ofa very large and fashionable audience 

-The Very Keverend Dean Hart, who has 
been in this city several days, and who is now in 





Boston, came East to collect money with which 
to complete a beautiful school which he | 





planned, and which will be built close to his 
deanery and cathedral in Denver. The Dean is 
one of the most learned and-interesti prelate 

in the Anglican Church, and, unlike the run of 
priests, a thorough and practical scientist. In 


Denver he is at once priest and school-master, 
To those who assume that he lowers his dignity 
by teaching, he answers that the Are hbishop of 
Canterbury is a school-muster. Dean Harr de- 
plores the fact that the best minds of this coun 
try, especially those in the ¢ a are not used 
for’ training the young. He believes that public 
schools and higher education should be strictly 
divided, as they are divided in England, and his 
own special purpose is to establish in Denver a 
* professional” school like Rugby. It is singu- 
lar that a new impetus of education for Amer 
icans should come from Denver, and it is also 
singular that Dean Hart’s cathedral is proba 
bly the most beautiful structure of its class in 
the United States. It is larger than Trinity 
Church. 

Mrs. CourTLANDT PALMER gave a Children’s 
Fair at her house lately in aid of the Fresh-air 
Fund 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON has written another 
play, which, it is suid, will be put upon the stage 
next autumn, 

—Mr. MAPLESON has come to the conclusion 


that the hackneyed operas of the Italian stage 


the Lucias and Sonnambulas, and so forth—uare 
beginning to pall on publie taste. He wants to 
come back next season, therefore, and proud 
Operas that are seldom heard nowadays. H 


declares that if he comes he will bring Curis 
TINE NILSSON with him. 


—The Rev. PHILLIPs Brooks and Mr. RoBert 
Treat P ane Jun., sailed together last Satur- 
day for Europe. They will stay abroad all sum 
Iner, 

Mr. Lowctv is receiving all sorts of testi 
monials in England. A few days ago the cor 
poration of Worcester presented him with an il- 


luminated ad 
pressing re 


of United St 


tress, bound in blue morocco, ex- 
at his departure from the post 
tes Minister to Great Britain, and 
thauking him for the help he has given to Worces- 
ter Library. 

—General De N&Gouier, the French command 
er at Tonquin, is suid to be a man of ext 











rucoradl 
nary energy. He is known among the Chinese 
as Mao-Lem (Gee Fast) He spares nel 
ther his own limbs nor those of his soldiers. 
He was born in Algeria 
—General GRANT declares that he is the au 
thor of his own literary work, and he has bee 
considerably cheered I tion to thi 
presidency of the Arn i Potomac 
Queen Vicronta did congrat e Prines 
BISMAKCK On his seventieth birthday. But the 
Queen does not happen to be personal ‘ 
quainted with the Chancellor, and it is 1 
custom of sovereigus to send felicitation 





foreign ministers. 

-A club has been started in Paris composed 
of men who wear VANDYCK beards. Three « 
its prominent members are GEROME and De- 
TAILLE, the painters, and LEON DELIBEs, the 
musician, 

—President Extot, of Harvard College, will 
spend next winter in Europe. He feels the 
need of a long vacation, which, however, will be 
devoted more or less to thoughtful observation 
of foreign methods in education. 

—The wife of Colonel Lamont presides at 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S table in the White House 
wheu Miss CLEVELAND is away 

—Commodore GARRISON made no bequest in 
his will for public charities. He provided liber 
ally and impartially, however, for his children 
and grandchildren. He left only one daughter, 
Mrs. Barrett H. VAN AUKEN, who is well- 
known in many cities, especially in New York 
and Washington, as a charming woman, of strong 
character, who has given up a large part of her 
time in recent years to assist unfortunate girls. 

—Consul-General VAN BureN hus not found 
the air of Japan wholesome. He lived in that 
eountry eleven years, and is glad to be at home 
again. 

—The managers of the Hahnemann Hospital 
have offered to give a life endowment of three 
beds for suleswomen, at a cost of ten thousand 
dollars. The financial result of the reeent Sales- 
women’s Fair amounted almost to this sum. 

—Spring meetings of the Rockaway Steeple- 
chase Association have been set down for May 
9,13, and 16. The first meeting, therefore, was 
held last Saturday. 

—Mr. Joun JAY PHELPs’s new and magnifi 
cent yacht, the Brunhilde, will start ou a voyage 
around the world next month. 

—Such is the general interest felt in all mat- 
ters pertaining to home comforts that the issue 
of a new household journal, Good Housekeeping, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers Messrs. 
CLakK W. Bryan & Co.,, is a notable event. The 
initial number covers a Wide range of topies, and 
commends itself to public favor by its attract- 
iveness, utility, and good taste. 

—JULIANO DE Souza, the chief of the semi- 
royal state of Wydah, who possesses a fully 
equipped battalion of women warriors, is a tall, 
broad-chested man, with a brownish complex- 
ion and striking face. He wears at ceremonies 
a long shirt-like cotton garment reaching to his 
feet, high European boots, an embroidered 
smoking cap, and a black metal cross on his 
chest. Sovuza’s son was educated in an English 
boarding-school, and was married by a Freneh 
priest, although the king is a fetich-worshipper 
His six thousand Amazons are nominally his 
wives, and they form a body-guard which: is said 
to be superior to the regular soldiers in cour 
age, discipline, and loyalty. 
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er of tulle. The brim is 
edged with a string of large 
jet beads, and covered with 
a pleated frill of French 
lace. A long bow of black 
velvet ribbon and a cluster 
of red roses and mignonette 
are placed against the 
crown, The front of the 
brim is dented, and is 


Llama Lace Cap. 

THe cap is made of white 
woollen lace, which has bands 
of quarter-inch light blue ribbon 
run in at even intervals and ter- 
minating with a double loop in 
the scalloped edge. Three 
strips of three-inch lace, twen- 
ty-seven, nineteen, and seven- 
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Leama Lace Cap. 


Fig. 2.—Beapep Tutte Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Bonnet Criasps axp Pivs. 


derneath the second, and the second in 
turn is set underneath the shortest. 
The cap has no frame. The ends of the 
piece of lace are joined, and also the 
straight edge across the top, and the 
seam is slightly gathered. The seam 
joining the ends forms the middle of 
the front, and is trimmed with three full 
bows of the narrow ribbon. 


Bonnet Clasps and Pins. 
Tursk clasps and brooches for bonnet 
trimming, which are shown in reduced 
size by the illustrations, are made of 
metals variously ornamented, gilded, tint- 
ed, or enamelled, 


Cashmere Morning Gown. 
Pigs. 1 and 2. 

Tue petticoat front of this ciel blue 
cashmere princesse dress is composed of 
ruffles of striped surah that are edged 
with lace; a revers of lace extends along 
each side. The full back breadths are 
tucked to the top, and headed by a lace 
fan and surah bow. The plastron, deep 
collar, and cuffs are of white lace. 


Galloon for Hat Trimming. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue illustrations show two specimens 
of gilt galloon, such as is used for bor- 
dering and binding hats and bonnets of 
straw and lace, 


Beaded Tulle Bonnets.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tue crown of this bonnet is made of 
Ty jetted tulle, gathered on a frame that is 
uC mt covered with a layer of crape and anoth- 
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Fig. 1.—Scumuer Bison-cLorn Costume with Bison Lace.—Front. Fig. 3.—Straw Lace ror Bonnet, Fig. 1.—Casumere Morninc Gowx.—Faont. 
[For Back, see Page 349.] Fic. 1, on Pace 349. [For Back, see Page 349.] 
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Fig. 2. 


Bacx.—| For Front, see Page 348.] 


ottoman ribbon. 
Strings of the red rib- 
bon are fastened un- 
derneath at the mid- 
dle of the back, and 
tied the 
front. 


Jabots.—Figs. 1 
and 2 
Turk jabot Fig. 1 is 
formed of a band of 
gold checkered rib- 
bon four inches wide, 
which terminates in 


loosely at 


a long loop and end 
below the belt. <A 
lace fan is placed at 
one corner at the top 
and a ribbon bow at 
the other, and a band 
of lace extends down 
one side and ends in 
a curve at the waist. 

Fig. 2 is composed 
of bands of embroid- 
ered crape and Va- 
lenciennes lace. <A 
band of embroidery 
half a yard long has 
a second strip gather- 
ed to it which reach- 
es only as far as the 
waist, where both are 
drawn together. The 
sides and bottom are 
surrounded with lace, 
and the top is joined 
to a standing collar 
of lace and = em- 
broidery. 


Straw Bonnets. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fre. 1 is a bonnet 
of Havana brown 
straw, which is faced 
with moss green vel- 
vet on the brim, and 
has a narrow fold of 
the same velvetiinside 
the edge. The edge 
of the facing is cov- 
ered by a band of the 
straw lace shown in 
Fig. 3,on Page 348, 
which bends upward 
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CasHMERE Morning Gown. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 














at the sides, and disappears 
through a slit in the straw. 
The high front trimming is 
composed of clusters of hea- 
ther and loops of Havana 
brown uncut velvet ribbon, and 
strings of the same ribbon are 
attached underneath the back. 

Fig. 2 shows a brown Bel- 
gian straw bonnet, with bands 
of natural straw in the brim, 
and a fluted edging of straw 
of both colors. A facing of 
sand-colored velvet is in the 
brim, and folded scarfs of the 
same velvet fastened with gilt 
pins are on the outside. A 
high cluster of grasses and 
leaves with a small bird is 
placed against the front. The 
strings are of pale yellow 
faille ribbon. 


Handkerchief Sachet. 
Tue sachet, which is twelve 
inches square, has a puffed 
top of plush, peacock blue 
and copper -color combined, 
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Fig, 1.—Srraw Bonner. 
[See Fig. 3, on Page 348.] 





Fig. 2.—Srraw 
Bonnet. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Fievurep Veitinec Dress.—Bacx. 


[See Fig. 3.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3697: Waist anp 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH, 


Fig. 3.—Fiecrep Veiixe Dress.—Fronr. 
{See Fig. 1 |—Cut Parrern, No. 3697 
Skirt, 20 Cents BACH, 


Fig. 2.—Canvas Dress. : WalIst AND 






—JanoT o¥ EMBROIDERY 


AND LACE 





MMER Bison-cLoTH Cos- 
1 Bison Lace.—Back. 
ont, see Page 348 ] 


trimmed with a diag- 
onal band of embroid- 


ered lace underlaid 
with satin. Where the 
folds of plush are 


canght together large 
ornamental buttons or 
clasps are — placed. 
Two squares of stiff 
canvas are provided as 
a foundation for the 
two and both 
are covered on one side 


sides, 


with quilted copper- 


colored satin, which 
forms the lining of the 
sachet. The bottom 
of the under side is 
wadded and covered 


with plain satin, and 
the top of the upper 
side is covered with 
plush. A ribbon bow 
in which old-gold, cop- 
per-color, and peacock 
blue are combined is 
placed at one corner, 
and a cluster of pom- 
pons at the other, both 
covering a button and 
loop ‘that~ hold the 
sides together. 


Summer Toilettes, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tne dress shown in 
Figs. 1 and 3 is of 
écru veiling figured in 
pale blue and _ olive. 
It has a full straight 
house - maid skirt, 
which is mounted upon 
a satteen foundation 
skirt at the belt. The 
waist is gathered in 
full folds on the front, 
and at the back has @ 
V-shaped plastron of 
écru satin surah let in, 
with fichu folds ex- 
tending along the 

Tabs of the 
surah studded 
with small pearl but- 
tons trim the neck and 


sides 


satin 
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sleeves. - The waist is completed by a pointed 
belt with a long bow of double-faced ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is a canvas dress having a kilt skirt of 
plain dark blue canvas traversed by bands of 
bison-lace insertion, and a short polonaise of red 
and blue striped canvas. The polonaise has 
searf draperies edged with wide lace at the ends, 
and is ornamented with a plastron, collar, and 
enffs of red taffeta veiled with dark blue bison 
lace. 





STRAY THOUGHTS. 
I. 
’TXO be misunderstood is worse 
i Than to be hated: love is sweet, 
But love that turns with lawless curse 
Against a simple heart is fleet 


And cruel as the lightning’s leap 
Out of a quiet summer sky, 
That scorches in its wrathful sweep 
One soul that looked for hope on high. 


Il. 
The world is but a little place 
To those who measure girth and space 
By friendship that is deeper far 
Than the coral oceans are— 


By love more sacred than the life 
We hold from ancient crime and strife: 
A love whose tender passion-breath 
Throbs till it dies away in death. 

G. E. Montgomery. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “Juprrn Suaxesprarr,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuuxe,” “Maoctrop or Darr,” Eto, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
POETA....NON FIT. 


T soon became obvious that the salmon-fishers 
I from the other side of the Atlantic had got 
into a long spell of deplorably fine weather, and a 
gentle nielancholy settled down upon the souls of 
the gillies. In vain morning after morning the 
men {searched every quarter of the heavens for 
any sign of even a couple of days, deluge, to flood 
the Tivers and send the kelts down and bring the 
clean salmon up from the sea. This wild and 
bleak region grew to be like some soft summer 
faity-land ; the blue loch and the yellow head- 
Jands and the far treeless stretches of moor lay 
basking in the sunlight ; Ben Loval’s purples and 
browns were clear to the summit ; Ben Clebrig’s 
snows had nearly all melted away. Nor could the 
discontented boatmen understand how the two 
sthangers should accept this st«te of affairs with 
apparent equanimity. Both were now provided 

th a book; and when the rods had been prop- 
ely set so as to be ready for any emergency, 
they could pass the time pleasantly enough in this 
perfect stillness, gliding over the smooth waters 
and drinking in the sweet mountain air. As for 
Miss Carry, she had again attacked the first vol- 
ume of Gibbon—for she would not be beaten, 
and very startling indeed it was when a fish did 
happen to strike the minnow, to be so suddenly 
summoned back from Palmyra to this Highland 
loch. In perfect silence, with eyes and attention 
all absented, she would be reading thus: 

“When the Syrian queen was brought into the 
presence of Aurelian, he sternly asked her how she 
had presumed to rise in arms against the Emperor 
of Rome. The answer of Zenobia was a prudent 
mixture of respect and firmness”—when sharp 
would come the warning cry of Malcolm, “ There 
he is, miss !—there he is !’—and she would dash 
down the historian to find the rod being violently 
shaken and the reel screaming out its joyous note. 
Moreover, in this still weather, the unusual visitor 
not unfrequently brought some other element of 
surprise with him, She acquired a considerable 
experience of the different forms of foul-hooking 
and of the odd manoeuvres of the fish in such cir- 
cumstances. On one occasion the saimon caught 
himself on the minnow by his dorsal fin, and for 
over an hour contented himself with rolling about 
under water without once showing himself, and 
with such a strain that she thought he must be 
the champion fish of the lake: when at last they 
did get him into the boat he was found to be a 
trifle under ten pounds. But, taken altogether, 
this cultivation of literature, varied by an occa- 
sional “ fluke” of a capture, and these placid and 
dream-like mornings and afternoons,were far from 
being as satisfactory as the former and wilder 
days when Ronald was in the boat, even with all 
their discomforts of wind and rain and snow. 

By this time she had acquired another griev- 
ance. 

“Why did you let him go, pappa, without a 
single word ?” she would say, as they sat over 
their books or newspapers in the evening. “ It 
was my only chance. You could easily have in- 
troduced yourself to him by speaking of the 
shooting—” 

“You know very well, Carry,” he would answer 
—trying to draw her into the fields of common- 
sense—“I can say nothing about‘that till I see 
how mother’s health is.” 

“Tam sure she would say yes if she saw what 
the place has done for you, pappa ; salmon-fish- 
ing has proved better for you than bromide of 
potassiam. But that’s not the trouble at all, 
Whzy did you let him go? Why did you let him 
spend the evening at the doctor’s ?—and the next 
morning he went about the whole time with Ron- 
ald! My only chance of spurning a lord, too. 
Do they kneel in this country, pappa, when they 
make their declaration ; or is that only in plays? 
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Never mind; it would be all the same. ‘No, 
my lord; the daughter of a free republic can not 
wed a relic of feudalism ; farewell, my lord, fare- 
well! I know that you are heart-broken for life; 
but the daughter of a free republic must be true 
to her manifest destiny.’ ” 

“Oh, be quiet !” 

“ And then the girls at home, when I got back, 
they would all have come crowding around : ‘ Do 
tell, now, did you get a British nobleman to pro- 
pose, Carry ?? ‘What do you imagine I went to 
Europe for?’ ‘And you rejected him? ‘You 
bet your pile on that. Why, you should have seen 
him writhe and squirm on the floor when I spurn- 
ed him! I spurned him, I tell you I did—the 
daughter of a free republic’-—” 

“Will vou be quiet !” 

“But it was really too bad, pappa !” she pro- 
tested. “There he was lounging around all the 
morning. And all I heard him say was when he 
was just going—when he was on the mail-car, 
‘Ronald,’ he called out, ‘have you got a match 
about you ?—and he had a wooden pipe in his 
hand. And that’s all I know about the manners 
and conversation of the British nobility ; and what 
will they say of me at home ?” 

“When does Ronald go ?” he would ask ; and 
this, at least, was one sure way of bringing her 
back to the paths of sanity and soberness.; for 
the nearer that this departure came, the more 
concerned she was about it, having some faint 
consciousness that she herself had a share of the 
responsibility. 

And in another direction, moreover, she was 
becoming a little anxious. No message of any 
kind had arrived from the Chicago Citizen. Now 
she had written to Miss Kerfoot before she left 
for Paris; her stay in the French capital hac ex- 
tended to nearly three weeks; there was the 
space occupied in going and returning ;. so that 
if Jack Huysen meant to do anything with the 
verses it was about time that they should appear. 
And the more she thought of it, the more she set 
her heart on it, and hoped that Ronald’s introdue- 
tion to the reading public would be a flattering 
one, and one of which he could reasonably be 
proud. Her father had it in his power to secure 
his material advancement; and that was well 
enough ; but what if it were reserved for her to 
confer a far greater service on him? For if this 
first modest effort were welcomed in a friendly 
way, might he not be induced to put forth a vol- 
ume, and claim a wider recognition? It need not 
interfere with his more practical work ; and then, 
supposing it were successful ? Look at the sta- 
tus it would win for him—a thing of far more 
value in the old country, where society is gradated 
into ranks, than in her country, where every one 
(except hotel clerks, as she insisted) was on the 
same plane. He would then be the equal of 
anybody—even in this old England; she had at 
least acquired so far a knowledge of English so- 
ciety. And if he owed the first suggestion and 
impulse to her ?—if she were to be the means, 
in however small and tentative a fashion, of his 
ultimately establishing his fame? That he could 
do so if he tried she never thought of doubting. 
She saw him every day; and the longer she knew 
him the more she was certain that the obvious 
mental foree that seemed to radiate from him in 
the ordinary conversation and discussion of ev- 
ery-day life only wanted to be put into a definite 
literary channel to make its mark. And was 
not the time ripe for a poet? And it was not 
Edinburgh or Glasgow or London that had now- 
adays to decide on his merits, but two great con- 
tinents of English-speaking people. 

At length came the answer to her urgent prayer: 
a letter from Miss Kerfoot, and a copy of the 
Chicago Citizen. The newspaper she opened 
first; saw with delight that a long notice —a 
very long notice indeed—had been accorded to 
the verses she had sent; and with a proud heart 
she put the paper in her pocket for careful read- 
ing when she should get down to the lake. Miss 
Kerfoot’s letter she glanced over; but it did not 
say much: the writer observed that Mr. Jack 
Huysen had only seemed half pleased when in- 
formed of Carry’s extraordinary interest in the 
phenomenal Scotch gamekeeper; and, referring 
to the article in the Citizen, she said Jack Huy- 
sen had intrusted the writing of it to Mr. G. 
Quincy Regan, who was, she understood, one of 
the most cultured young men in Chicago, and 
likely to make quite a reputation for himself ere 
long. There were some other matters mention- 
ed in this letter; but they need not detain us 
here. 

Miss Carry was in very high spirits as she set 
forth from the inn, with her father, to walk 
down to the boats. They met Ronald, too, on 
their way; he was accompanied by the man who 
was to take his place after his leaving; and Miss 
Carry could not help comparing the two of them 
as they came along the road. But, after all, it 
was not outward appearance that made the real 
difference between men; it was mental stature ; 
she had that in her pocket which could show to 
everybody how Ronald was a head and shoulders 
over any of his peers. And she took but little 
interest in the setting up of the rods or the se- 
lection of the minnows; she wanted to be out on 
the lake, alone, in the silence, to read line by 
line and word by word this introduction of her 
hero to the public. 

The following is the article: 








“A Remarkasie Literary Discovery — Ovr 
FELLOW-CITIZENS ABROAD—ANOTHER RUSTIC PoET 
—CHICcAGO CLAIMS HIM. It may be in the recol- 
lection of some of our readers that a few years 
ago a small party of American tourists, consisting 
of Curtis H. Mack, who was one of our most dis- 
tinguished major-generals in the rebellion, and is 
now serving on the Indian frontier, his niece 
Miss Hettie F. Doig, a very talented lady and con- 
tributor to several of our best periodicals, and 
John Grimsby Patterson, editor of the Baltimore 
Hvening News, were travelling in Europe, when 








they had the good fortune to discover an Irish 
poet, Patrick Milligan, who had long languished 
in obscurity, no doubt the victim of British jea- 
lousy as well as of misrule. Major-General Mack 
interested himself in this poor man, and, in con- 
junction with William B. Stevens, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had him brought over to this country, where 
they were eventually successful in obtaining for 
him a postmastership in New Petersburg, Conn., 
leaving him to devote such time as he pleased to 
the service of the tuneful Nine. Mr. Milligan’s 
Doric reed has not piped to us much of late years ; 
but we all must remember the stirring verses 
which he wrote on the occasion of Colonel George 
W. Will’s nomination for Governor of Connecti- 
cut. It has now been reserved for another party 
of American travellers, still better known to us 
than the above, for they are no other than our es- 
teemed fellow-citizen Mr. Josiah Hodson and his 
brilliant and accomplished daughter, Miss Caroline 
Hodson, to make a similar discovery in the High- 
lands of Scotland; and in view of such recurring 
instances we may well ask whether there be not 
in the mental alertness, of our newer civilization 
a capacity for the detection and recognition of 
intellectual merit which exists not among the 
deadening influences of an older and exhausted 
civilization. It has sometimes been charged 
against this country that we do not excel in arts 
and letters; that we are in a measure careless of 
them ; that political problems and material inter- 
ests occupy our mind. The present writer, at 
least, is in no hurry to repel that charge, odious 
as it may seem to some. We as Americans 
should remember that the Athenian Republic, with 
which our western Republic has nothing to fear 
in the way of comparison, when it boasted its 
most lavish display of artistic and literary cul- 
ture, was no less conspicuous for its moral de- 
generacy and political corruption. It was in the 
age of Pericles and of Phidias, of Socrates and 
Sophocles, of Euripides and Aristophanes and 
Thucydides, that Athens showed herself most 
profligate ; private license was unbridled; justice 
was bought and sold; generals incited to war that 
they might fill their pockets out of the public 
purse; and all this spectacle in striking contrast 
with the manly virtues of the rude and unlettered 
kingdom of Sparta, whose envoys were laughed at 
because they had not the trick of Athenian ora- 
tory and casuistry. Wesay, then, that we are not 
anxious to repel this charge brought against our 
great western Republic, that we assign to arts and 
letters a secondary place ; on the contrary, we are 
content that the overcultivation of these should 
fatten on the decaying and effete nations of 
Europe, as phosphorus shines in rotten wood.” 

Now she had determined to read every sentence 
of this article conscientiously, as something more 
than a mere intellectual treat; but as she went 
on, joy did not seem to be the result. The refer- 
ence to Patrick Milligan and the postmastership 
in Connecticut she considered to be distinctly im- 
pertinent; but perhaps Jack Huysen had not ex- 
plained clearly to the young gentleman all that 
she had written to Emma Kerfoot? Anyhow, 
she thought, when he came to Ronald’s little 
Highland poem, he would perhaps drop his Athe- 
nians, and talk more like a reasonable human 
being. 

“That the first strain from the new singer's 
lyre should be placed at the service of the read- 
ers of the Citizen, we owe to the patriotism of 
the well-known and charming lady whose name 
we have given above; nor could the verses have 
fallen into better hands. In this case there is 
no need that Horace should ery to Tyndaris, 

*O matre puichra filia pulchrior, 

Quem criminosis cunque voles modum 

Pones iambis, sive flamma 
Sive mari libet Hadriano.’ 

Moreover, we have received a hint that this may 
not be the last piece of the kind with which we 
may be favored; so that we have again to thank 
our fair fellow-townswoman for her kindly atten- 
tion. But lest our readers may be growing weary 
of this prolegomenon we will at once quote this 
latest utterance of the Scottish muse, which has 
come to us under such favorable auspices,” 

Here followed Ronald’s poor verses, that per- 
haps looked insignificant enough, after this so- 
norous trumpet-blaring. The writer proceeded : 

“ Now certain qualities in this composition are 
so obvious that we need hardly specify them; we 
give the writer credit for simplicity, pathos, and 
a hearty sympathy with the victims ‘of the tyran- 
nical greed of the chase-loving British landlord. 
But it is with no intent of looking a gift-horse 
in the mouth (which would be a poor return for 
the courtesy of the lady who has interested her- 
self in the rustic bard) if we proceed to resolve 
this piece into its elements, that we may the 
more accurately cast the horoscope of this new 
applicant for the public applause. To begin with, 
the sentiment of nostalgia is but a slender back- 
bone for any work of literary art. In almost 
every case it is itself a fallacy. What were the 
conditions under which these people—arbitrarily 
and tyrannically, it may have been—were forced 
away from their homes? Either they were bad 
agriculturists or the land was too poor to sup- 
port them; and in either case their transference 
to a more generous soil could be nothing but a 
benefit to them. Their life must have been full 
of privations and cares. Forsan et hae olim 
meminisse juvabit ; but the pleasure ought to lie 
in thinking of the escape; so that we maintain 
that to base any piece of literary work on such a 
false sentiment as nostalgia is seen to be leads 
us to suspect the veracity of the writer, and calls 
upon us to be on our guard. Moreover, we main- 
tain that it is of the essence of pastoral and idyl- 
lic poetry to be cheerful and jocund ; and it is to 
be observed that sadness prevails in poetry only 
when a nation has passed its youth and becomes 
saturated with the regret of old age. We prefer 
the stories told 


*Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savory dinuer set ;’ 














and the lyrist when he sings 


‘Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem ;’ 


and we hold that when the poets of a nation are 
permeated by a lackadaisical sentiment—when 
they have the candor to style themselves the idle 
singers of an empty day—when the burden of 
their song is regret and weariness and a lamenta- 
tion over former joys—tlien it is time for such 
poets and the nation they represent to take a 
back seat in the lecture-halls of literature, and 
give way to the newer and stronger race that is 
bound to dominate the future.” 

She read no further; and it is a great pity 
that she did not; for the writer by-and-by went 
on to say some very nice things about these un- 
lucky verses; and even hinted that here was a 
man who might be benefited by coming to stay 
in Chicago—“ the future capital of the future 
empire of the world”—and by having his eyes 
opened as to the rate of progress possible in 
these modern days; and wound up with a most 
elaborate compliment to the intellectual perspi- 
cacity and judgment of Miss Carry herself. She 
did not read beyond what is quoted above for 
the simple reason that she was in a most violent 
rage, and also extremely mortified with herself 
for being so vexed. She tore the newspaper into 
shreds, and crushed these together, and flung them 
into the bottom of the boat. Her cheeks were 
quite pale, her teeth set, her eves burning; and 
through all the anger of her disappointment ran 
the shame of the consciousness that it was she 
who had exposed Ronald to this insult. What 
though he should never know anything about it ? 
Her friends in Chicago would know. And it was 
the man that she wanted to glorify and make a 
hero of who had, through her instrumentality, 
been subjected to the pedantic criticism, the pre- 
tentious analysis, and, worst of all, the insulting 
patronage of this unspeakable ass. Suddenly she 
regretted the destruction of the newspaper, for 
she had forgotten his name, No matter; she 
could soon get hold of that again, and she would 
not forget it—nor yet Jack Huysen’s share in 
this transaction. 

She was very silent and reserved at lunch- 
time; and her father began to believe that, after 
all, in spite of her repeated assurances, their ill 
luck with the fishing was weighing on her spivits. 

“You know, Carry,” said he, “ it is not in the 
nature of things that weather like this can last in 
the Highlands of Scotland. It is notoriously one 
of the wettest places in the world. There must 
be rain coming soon; and then think of all the 
fish that will be coming up in shoals, and what a 
time we shall have.” 

“Tam not disappointed with the fishing at all, 
pappa,” she said. “I think we have done very 
well.” 

“ What is the matter, then ?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

And then she said: 

“Well, I will tell you, pappa. I asked Jack 
Huysen to do me a very particular favor, and he 
did not do it; and when I next see Jack Huysen, 
I think he will find it a very cold day.” 

The words were mysterious, but the tone was 
enough. 

And all the afternoon she sat in the stern of 
the coble and brooded, composing imaginary let- 
ters to the editor of the New York Herald, to the 
editor of the Nation, to the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, to the editor of Puck, and a great many 
other journals, all of these phantom epistles begin- 
ning, “ As an American girl I appeal to you,” and 
proceeding to beg of the editor to hold up to 
merciless scorn a certain feeble, shallow, and im- 
pertinent article (herewith inclosed) which had 
appeared in the Chicago Citizen. And on the 
way home, too, in the evening, she began to ques- 
tion her father as to his personal acquaintance 
with editors and journalists, which seemed to be 
of the slightest; and she at length admitted that 
she wanted some one to reply—and sharply—to 
an article that had been written about a friend of 
hers. 

“You let that alone,” her father said. “ It’s 
not very easy for any one to meddle in the poli- 
ties of our country without coming out more or 
less tattooed, for they don’t mind what they say 
about you, and you are very well to be out of it.” 

“Tt isn’t polities at all,” she said. “ And— 
and—the article is written about a friend of 
mine—and—lI want to have the writer told what 
a fool he is.” 

“But probably he would not believe it,” her 
father said, quietly. 

“ He would see that some one else believed it.” 

“Tam not sure that that would hurt him much,” 
was the ansatisfactory answer. 

When they drew near to Inver-Mudal she found 
herself quite afraid aud ashamed at the thought 
of their possibly meeting Ronald. Had she not 
betrayed him? He had sought for no recogni- 
tion; probably he was too proud, or too manly, 
and careless about what any one might write of 
him ; it was she who had put him into that suppli- 
ant attitude, and brought upon him the insolent 
encouragement of a microcephalous fool. This 
was the return she had made him for all his kind- 
ness to her father and to herself. Why, he had 
told her to burn the verses! And to think that 
she should have been the means of submitting 
them to the scrutiny and patronage of this jacka- 
napes—and that Mr. J. C. Huysen should as good 
as say, “ Well, this is what we think of your prod- 
igy’—all this was near bringing tears of rage to 
her eyes. For Miss Carry, it must be repeated, 
was “a real good fellow,” and very loyal to her 
friends, and impatient of injustice done them; 
and perhaps, unconsciously to herself, she may 
have felt some of the consternation of the wild 
animal whose place is to protect her mate with 
her superior feminine watchfulness, and who, 
through neglect or carelessness, allows the de- 
stroyer to come in and slay. In any case, it cer- 
tainly promised to be “a very cold day” for Mr, 
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Jack Huysen when these two should meet in 
Chicago, 

That night, after dinner, father and daughter 
went out for a stroll; for by this time the moon 
was drawing to its full again; and all the world 
lay peaceful and silent in the wan, clear light. 
They had not emerged from the trees in front of 
the inn on to the white pathway of the road when 
a sound in the distance caught Miss Carry’s ears ; 
and instantly she touched her father’s arm, and 
drew him back into the shadow, She wanted to 
hear what song this was that Ronald was singing 
on his homeward way. 

At first she could make out nothing but frag- 
ments of the air—clear, and soft, and distant— 








but as he drew nearer the words became more 
distinet: 
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So clear and penetrating and careless and joy- 
ous was this singing, her heart was stirred with 
pride as she listened; this was not the voice 
of a man who would trouble himself about any 
whipper-snapper criticism ; nay, she began to won- 
der that she had wasted so much indignation on 
so trivial a thing. Then there was a sudden si- 
lence, except for his footfall; and presently the 
dark figure appeared out there on the white road 
—his shadow a sharp black in front of him, the 
little terrier trotting behind him—and in a min- 
ute or so the long swinging stride had carried him 
past their ambush on his homeward way to the 
cottage. 

“What a splendid voice that fellow has got!” 
her father said, as they also now went out on to 
the white highway, and took the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“ He seems to be very well contented with him- 
self,” she said, rather absently. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





‘*SAPPHO.” 
See illustration on double page. 

IX hundred years before Christ, in the beau- 
bh tiful island of Lesbos, near the shores of 
Greece, two poets sang love songs which delight 
us to-day. Sappho was not only a poet, but the 
founder of a young ladies’ seminary, with very 
much of the spirit of Mr. Tennyson’s Princess, 
only her admirers of the sterner sex were freely 
admitted into her society and that of her charm- 
ing pupils. One of these admirers was Alceus, 
a handsome young Greek with a spirituelle face— 
if we may accept Mr. Alma-Tadema’s testimony 
—a golden brown complexion, shapely limbs, and 
a robe of rose-color, who on the present occasion 
is singing some of his verses, and accompanying 
himself on his lyre. His eyes pay little heed to 
the divine beauty of his listeners, or to the palpi- 
tating blue of the Mediterranean that stretches 
away at his right, or to the architectural splendor 
of the white marble theatre whose concave rows 
of seats rise in two tiers before him. The sky 
is cloudless, the air is balmy, and the blossoming 
olive-trees, stirred gently by the breeze, cast their 
flickering fretwork of shadow on the hill-side by 
the sea. The singer’s audience of five pay him 
the compliment of profound attention; and one 
of them, with the deep red hair which Venetians 
long afterward admired, and which at last is cov- 
eted on these Western shores, extends her ripe 
arms along the back of the seat, and gazes dreami- 
ly toward the distant heights of Greece. Another, 
superbly formed, rests her chin upon her elbow, 
and loses herself in contemplation ; a third stands 
proudly, her head wreathed with natural flowers, 
and her regular features lighted with pleasure; a 
fourth, behind her, is wrapped in a golden caim; 
while Sappho herself, intent beyond any of her 
companions, leans forward upon the cushion of her 
lecturing stand, and makes no secret of her de- 
light with the music and the verse of her hand- 
some lover. 

It is a charming story of old Greek life out- 
doors. The original picture in Mr. Walters’s 
collection at Baltimore is the artist’s greatest 
work, Alma-Tadema has done some things that 
belong primarily to the department of archzolo- 
gy, and other things that awaken only the emo- 
tion of surprise at their unrivalled dexterity of 
manipulation, but the “ Sappho” shows him at his 
best, and this best is undoubtedly the best of its 
kind in existence. Here he is not the archzolo- 
gist merely, and not merely the clever manipu- 
lator of pigments; he is a poet as well. And 
judged by the fragments that have come down 
to us, neither Alcweus himself nor Sappho, in her 
immortal hymn to Aphrodite, wrote poetry so 
exquisite as that which the great Anglo-Dutch- 
man has painted in this noble picture, in its vivid 
and fertile originality, in its marvellous interpre- 
tative skill, and in its tender gradations of light 
and hue. 

The difficulties of reproducing an incident or 
scene that belongs to twenty-five hundred years 








ago are so great that many intelligent critics ad- 
vise painters not to attempt them, and it must be 
confessed that in the light of the countless fail- 
ures which give a mournful tone to our annual 
exhibitions of paintings, the counsel does not al- 
ways miss its mark. ‘“ Paint what you see,” they 
say, “and leave alone what you don’t see.” But 
this artist has the imagination which bodies forth 
the unseen, and his serious and protracted studies 
of Greek life are excellent materials for it to 
handlt, He is also an admirable colorist, as dis- 
tinguished from a tonalist ; that is to say, he pre- 
sents the harmonies and contrasts of colors, in- 
stead of suffusing the entire surface of his canvas 
with gradations of the same color, and in no other 
picture of his have his powers in this ‘direction 
been so happy. With all due deference to the 
great tonalists*of the Fontainebleau school, it 
seems to us that a colorist is greater than a tonal- 
ist, and better, too, as nature is better than artifice. 

Some persons who saw Mr. Irving’s stage-set- 
ting of Much Ado about Nothing, or Twelfth Night, 
or the Merchant of Venice, were forced to confess, 
for the first time in their lives, perhaps, that the 
theatre, trivial, stupid, worthless, though it so 
often is in these days, had made them understand 
better the meaning of Shakespeare’s plays. Ina 
similar way, but to a greater extent, this picture 
of “Sappho,” with its strong dramatic character- 
ization, does more than whole books of Greek 
history to make us feel the Greek life. Incorrect 
in some of its details it may be, and probably is, 
but taken as a whole the bright and graceful 
scene on the wooded height of the isle where 
Sappho sung is, in truth, to the distant American 
of the nineteenth century, an introduction to an- 
other life than his—an introduction so gracious 
and magical that he finds himself listening to the 
lyre of Alewus, and gazing upon the fair face of 
Sappho, and breathing beneath the gray-green fo- 
liage of those intertwining olives the classic at- 
mosphere of Greece. A breeze from the Medi- 
terranean of twenty-five centuries ago fans his 
uncovered head on the steep declivities of Lesbos, 
and his eyes stretch toward the immortal hill 
where stands the Parthenon. Such art is not 
frivolous, and men and women who have music 
in their souls enjoy its strains. 





THE LESSON OF GEORGE 
ELIOT'S LIFE. 

“J HAVE built myself a monument more last- 

ing than brass,” said the Latin poet, with 
an exultation that was pardonable, even noble, 
because his ambition had been an aspiration, and 
that which made him famous made other men 
richer. George Eliot, in her work, built for her- 
self a greater monument than one of brass; but 
in the record of her life, wrought in unconscious- 
ness that any but her friends would ever enter 
into it, she built for herself a mausoleum of white 
marble, wherein—stately, dignified, admired, and 
beloved—she rests like the Louise of au intellect- 
ual Prussia. 

So strong a statement requires explanation, if 
not qualification. To say that the effect of read- 
ing George Eliot’s life is to feel one’s self filled 
deeply, stirringly, divinely, with a sense of the 
dignity of living worthily, is by no means to im- 
ply that one regards her life as exceptionally no- 
ble, or that one accepts her standards, or that 
one justifies her course in conduct open to dis- 
cussion. What it may mean is best explained 
by something she has herself said: “I wish you 
thoroughly to understand that the writers who 
have most profoundly influenced me, who have 
rolled away the waters from their bed, raised new 
mountains, and spread delicious valleys for me, 
are not in the least oracles to me. It is just pos- 
sible that I may not embrace one of their opin- 
ions, that I may wish my life to be shaped quite 
differently from theirs.” It is a pity to discuss 
where we have no desire to sit in judgment; but 
because we mean to praise so much and so strong- 
ly, it, becomes necessary to say that in feeling the 
indirect influence of the story of George Eliot’s 
life to be a supremely noble one we should wish 
the life of any friend to be shaped quite differ- 
ently from hers, and have no desire that any one 
should embrace any of her opinions. The one 
step which in the opinion of most of us was a 
fatally false one Mr. Cross would consider justi- 
fied by its results—results that proved the attach- 
ment to be genuine; no light transfer of affection 
that might speedily mean another transfer, but 
deep, inalienable passion founded upon principle 
that could never falter in its steadfastness. But 
such matters can not be justified by results; they 
become precedents. Every pair who took such a 
step together would undoubtedly feel equally con- 
fident of what the result would be, while not in 
one case out of ten would the result be what it 
was here, because not in one case out of ten 
would one of the parties be a George Eliot for 
faithfulness, and the other have a George Eliot 
to be faithful to., Mr. Cross adds that it should 
be remembered in justification that Mr. Lewes’s 
home had been “ completely broken up for two 
years,” and that he had been very unhappy. — Is 
there any act of Parliament that a man shall be 
happy? Is “two years” an unconscionable length 
of time for a man to live without a wife? 

Since, then, we would not have the life of any 
one we loved ordered as was that of George Eliot, 
how comes it that we would have every one whom 
we love read the story of her life? 

First, perhaps, to judge by Mr. Cross’s standard 
and consider the results. Give one whole day to 
reading the Life, and to nothing else, so that you 
are completely saturated with its feeling, and you 
will find yourself at night-fall lifted consciously 
to higher levels, if not of thought or of action, 
at least of being. Not only will you feel more 
nobly, but your thoughts will, of necessity, flow 
in somewhat the rhythmic and stately utter- 
ance that has been feeding the channels of your 
mind all day. It will be impossible to speak 








hastily or flippantly. You will not have been in- 
spired to plan some definite, glorious career; you 
will not have decided to make a tremendous ef- 
fort to be noble; you will merely feel that it is 
easier to be noble than you thought. 

So unusual are the methods by which this ef- 
fect is produced that they are worth analyzing. 
For we are given no heroic deeds to stir the blood ; 
indeed, have we not confessed at the outset that 
we disapprove of much in George Eliot’s own 
acts? There are singularly few even of what 
the world denominates “ good actions” chronicled 
in the story. We are shown no patient invalid 
cheerfully bearing a terrible amount of physical 
pain; on the contrary, there is betrayed to us a 
depression under physical weakness which is in 
itself distressing. We have neither great deeds, 
nor good deeds, nor self-sacrifice ; but because we 
have dignity, faithfulness, and sincerity, perfect 
fidelity to ideals, though the ideal might be a 
mistaken one, complete selflessness as to ambition 
or enjoyment, even if one would hesitate to call 
this selflessness unselfishness, we lay down the 
book with higher ideals of our own than we had 
when we took it up. 

Nor is it that we have been inspired to lofty 
intellectual effort. It would seem as if in de- 
fault of great deeds, or good deeds, or self-sacri- 
fice, or patience, the lesson of George Eliot’s life 
must be one of splendid attainment. 
anything less noticeable. The record is restful, 
not inspiriting. George Eliot would have us be- 
ware of too high ideals; that is, of ideals that im- 
ply there is nothing ideal in what we already are, 
or have, or are doing. She hated “ push” in the in- 
tellectual,even in the moral world, just as she must 
have hated it in the social world. Nothing dis- 
tressed her more than the restless longing of 
womankind in general to be up and doing. That 
they wanted to do something very noble in no 
way palliated to her mind the fact that they 
wanted to do something for which they were un- 
fit, that they were satisfied with doing work bad- 
ly, provided it was in itself noble work. There 
is profound truth in that deep saying of hers, 
**No good can come to women while each aims 
at doing the highest kind of work, which ought 
rather to be held in sanctity, as what only the 
few can do well.” Nor is this the arrogance of 
one conscious that she herself can do the high- 
est, which she wishes other women would be 
satisfied to leave to her. Nothing is more evi- 
dent from the book than the intense conscien- 
tiousness with which her work was to her a re- 
ligion. She had no ambition, except to do good 
work ; and she did not wish to try to do good work 
unless it was evident, as the devout Catholic 
would put it, that she had for it “a vocation,” 
or that, in the commoner New England phrase, 
it was “in her” to do it. The picture that is 
given of her in those solemn days when she 
thought perhaps it had been given her to write, 
is one of singular impressiveness. “There still 
remained,” she writes once of these trial scenes, 
“the question whether I could command any pa- 
thos, and that was to be decided by the mode in 
which I treated Milly’s death.” Nor can it be 
doubted that she was sincere in saying it “ would 
be decided.” If she had not “done” the death 
scene well, she would have been convinced that 
she had not a “ vocation” for novel-writing, and 
would have given up trying. It is odd, when 
our ideals have been so long for perseverance 
and aspiration, how nobly this new ideal strikes 
us, of not trying to do except what we can do 
well. Not that George Eliot despised or lacked 
the infinite capacity for taking pains which is 
almost genius; but she believed, and was her- 
self an illustration, that for it to be genius there 
must be something innate, to begin with, worth 
taking pains about. She herself possessed pre- 
eminently that innate something which must be 
independent of struggle. It could be said of her, 
as Frothingham said of Shakespeare, she absorb- 
ed information without seeking it. Facts gravi- 
tated to her. She knew instinctively what the 
world was doing. A slight but perfect illustra- 
tion of this is in her description of the “ beautiful 
downy udders” of some fine Jersey cows she was 
looking at for the first time. She had hit, with- 
out knowledge or effort, on exactly the epithet 
that would be given by an expert to denote the 
fineness of breed. Something of this intuition 
she would have every aspirant possess; after 
that, as much “infinite pains” as you like. 

To many of her readers the question of the re- 
ligious or non-religious influence of her life will 
seem of importance. Personally George Eliot was 
certainly an extremist in non-belief, but she had 
no negative convictions. She was not at all sure 
that she was right; she was only afraid she was. 
It follows from this, and from the intense faculty 
for reverence in her nature, that she had not the 
slightest desire to make converts to non-belief. 
She writes to Madame Bodichon: “ Pray don’t ever 
ask me again not to rob a man of his religious 
belief, as if you thought my mind tended to such 
robbery. Ihave too profound a conviction of the 
efficacy that lies in all sincere faith, and the spir- 
itual blight that comes with no faith, to have any 
negative propagandism in me. In fact I have 
very little sympathy with freethinkers as a class, 
and have lost all interest in mere antagonism to 
religious doctrines. I care only to know, if pos 
sible, the lasting meaning that lies in all religious 
doctrine from the beginning till now.” It is im 
possible that George Eliot should “ convert” any- 
body to irreligiousness. carry 
away any harm from her evident belief that there 
is “ something” in religion that abides, though no 
doctrine has yet been promulgated that she held 
final. Hence her tolerance for Jews, Methodists, 
and Churechmen, and her intolerence for 
thinkers. There is a difference between the think- 
er who says, “ There is nothing,” and the one who 
says, “ There is something, but I don’t think we 
have yet found it out.” To produce a certain ef 
fect it is by no means necessary that a book 
should aim to produce that effect. If we wanted 
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to make a young man a good Unitarian, we should 
give him to read, not Channing, but Jonathan 
Edwards. <A dear friend of ours, horrified at 
finding herself slipping from orthodox doctrine, 
strengthened herself, not by forcing herself to 
listen to the old preachers who set every fibre of 
her nature vibrating with denial, but by going 
very often to hear Felix Adler, When 
listened to him for an ir, she goes away cheer- 
ful, fortified, devotional, saying to herself, em- 
phatically,““Oh! oh! 
more than that.” The doubter taking up George 
Eliot will be likely to lay down her Life thinking 
“Well, I don’t know; I think I believe a little 
more than she did.’"” And George Elhot would be 
the first to be glad that he could 

What is called her pessimism is another influ- 
ence many might fear from the story of her life, 
but quite needlessly. What is felt as the mel- 
ancholy of her work is due to her feeling, not the 
badness, but the sadness, of life; and not the 
sadness of what exists necessarily, but of what 
exists unnecessarily. 
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Certainly she is not one of 
the exuberant creatures who shout, “ This is the 
are the best possible 
people; there is nothing for us to do but to eat, 
drink, and be Yet few had a higher 
ideal of the capacity of human nature, or of the 
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be so slow to realize all that we are 
and are capable of being. 
novel of Dark Days it is a fatal blot on the story 
that the pair who have been 
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suffering from false 


accusation and the danger of being hung give 
themselves up to the jolliest kind of rejoicing 
and unmitigated satisfaction when the real crim- 
inal is discovered. George Eliot never can be 





wholly glad, remembering that, however good or 
fortunate she herself may be, there is a man some- 
where who is going to be hung. Ina famous trial 
it was said of the accused that he must be inno- 
cent, for no guilty man could enter the court 
jesting and laughing as he did every day. George 
Eliot’s feeling would be that the more innocent 
the man, the more terrible would be his sensations 
at such an accusation. That suct 





1 guilt should 
be, that he should be suspected of it, that there 
should be those to suspect him, would set his face, 
to her thinking, in a sadness the very proof of 
innocence. If being gay were a proof of high 
ideals, then the youngest and most frivolous and 
thoughiless should be our teachers, 

Again, many are afraid of George Eliot’s real- 
ism. Itis true,as we have said, that she does not 





believe in too high ideals ; but this is not because 
she would not have us anxious to be nobler than 
we are, but because she wishes us to realize the 
nobleness of our immediate 
“T would not if I could,” she says in Adam B 
“paint for you a better world than this we live 
in ;” is an optimist who holds 
that no world could be better, but 
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not because sh 
because 
wishes to enlist your sympathy, your interest, 
your help, for a world that can be made ever so 
much better if we try. This is neither the realism 
of Zola, nor of Howells, nor of Dickens, It is not 
photographic but interpretative realism. It is 
realism that will not accept the helplessly ideal, 
but which is not satisfied either with giving us 
mere facts; it is the realism that gives us the 
significance of facts. 





Decorative Alphabet—M, N, 0, P. 


jg fourth installment of the decorative alpha 
bet designed by Miss Dora Wheeler will be 
found on page 356. The first installment was 
published in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. XVIL, 
and was accompanied by a detailed description 
of the manner of working, 
The letters can be adapted to a great 
variety of uses ; among others, they can be paiut- 


to which we refer our 


readers. 


ed in oil or water-colors on screens, lamp shades, 
mouchoir cases, fans, ete., or sketched in pen and 
ink on the panels of cabinets and boxes, or work- 
ed in fine outline stitch with etching silk or cot- 
ton on searfs, hangings, ete. If they are carried 
out in needle-work, it will be found a good plan 
to draw in the faces with a pen and indelible ink, 
by which greater delicacy and spirit can be at- 
tained than with the needle alone. The rest of 
the alphabet will appear at brief intervals, 





ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENT'S. 


Jennie L.—Round hats will be suitable for travel- 
ling, but they should be of very simple style, and of 
atre the color of your dangiiters’ suits or of their 
travelling cloaks 

Miss A. M.—A divorced woman in 
maiden name retains the prefix Mrs. 
choice whether she wears her wedding ring. 

C. F.—The socicty still exists. We would suggest 
that you write to it directly for further information. 

An O_p ApMIRER. 

M. F. B.—Modern usage assigns water-color pictures 
and engravings to the drawing-room, as better suited 
to the light colors in which this room is now furnish- 
ed, while oil-paintings are better adapted to the dark 
color of the dining-room and hall. 

May S.—Your questions are answered in 
and Social Usages, which will be 
office on receipt of $1 

Cuerny.— Your 
black Cheviot in ¢ 
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We know of no such drug. 
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for trimming. We have not the recipe you wish. 
rs. E. N.—You will find detailed information 
about the work known as Queen Anne darning in an 
article on crewel-work in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XV. A 
searf in No. 13 of the current volame also affords an 
illustration. The Morris-work illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. XVI., is sometimes brought under the 
same category, but the distinguishing feature of the 
Queen Anne work is a darned background throwing 
the design into relief 
Bianone.—The difference between the artiat whore 


picture is hung on the md his that is not hung at 
all seems too obvious to require exp 
Memriuis.—You order a number of Harper's 
Weekly which contains a description of the Authors’ 
Carnival aud sketches from the tableaux 
C. C.—Braided jerseys can be bought, also beaded 
jerseys. You should have the skirt made afterward. 
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By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON, 
gov E years ago it so happened that I was left 
WO alone at home during the long summer vaca- 
tion (I am a professor of geology at a not undis- 
tinguished university) while my wife took our 
four children to the sea-coast.. The children had 
all had scarlet fever, and consequently required 
a very long outing, and our house was to undergo 
a thorough renovation in the way of papering, ete. 
My wife, who is an extremely considerate woman 
and competent manager, had had the house com- 
pletely and thoroughly cleaned, purified, fumi- 
gated, and put in order; the papers were selected, 
and each paper put into the room it was destined 
to adorn; all articles of virtu and bric-A-brac 
were put away; and, in short, everything was 
made as easy and smooth for me as possible. 
Our gardener was to superintend the papering 
and the improvements generally, and he was also 
to keep my bedroom and study in order, and to 
get my coffee and boiled eggs in the morning. 
The other meals I was to take at the hotel. I 
had a great deal of work to do, and was not sorry 
to be left alone to do it; nor did I feel that it 
was at all unfair of my dear Pauline to leave me 
at home, because I had been away in Europe for 
two months, during which time all the children 
had the scarlet fever, and she had to endure the 
watching and anxiety unaided. 

My state of mind, therefore, was a very happy 
one, and for a time everything went on swim- 
mingly. I had the pleasantest letters from my 
wife and children, and on my part I was quite 
satisfied and comfortable. 

But after a few weeks I became very tired of 
the hotel table. Iam not a gourmand—far from 
it; but though I like very simple food, I like it 
to be exquisitely cooked and served. I can not 
see why a beefsteak and a boiled potato are not 
worthy of the best efforts of a cook’s mind, and, 
in short, I reached the point where one is always 
thinking about food, but is not able to eat it. 
Just at this time my beloved friend and former 
chief, Professor Steinhammer, came to visit me. 
He is the kindest, simplest, and least exacting 
of human beings, but he is a dyspeptic, and is 
obliged to live by line and rule—or rather, I ought 
to say, by weight and measure—and the cuisine 
of the village hotel did not agree with him at all. 
He made no complaint; he endured in silence; 
but he was soon very seriously ill, and was or- 
dered to Saratoga to drink the waters. I felt 
quite wretchedly.after his departure. I had had 
typhoid fever in his house in San Francisco years 
before, and had been nursed with the tenderest 
care, and catered for in the most delightful man- 
ner all through my illness and convalescence. 
And now my dearest friend—my geological fa- 
ther, if I may use such an expression—had been 
absolutely forced to leave my house because he 
could not get any food fit to eat. It was really 
too mortifying, and for the first time I felt quite 
angry with my dear Pauline. I quite admit this 
anger to have been totally unreasonable, but to 
be angry with one’s wife for nothing is so com- 
mon an emotion that I am sure of the under- 
standing sympathy of all husbands. In the very 
first blush of my irritation and despondency I 
sat dewn and wrote to my admirable wife. I 
represented my condition as a most uncomfort- 
able one, and by return of post got the following 
response : 

* Mansieunap, August 5, 1879. 

“My pearest Grorr,—If it were at all possible 
to reason with a man, I should remind you that 
we had not the slightest idea that Professor 
Steinhammer would come to see us this summer ; 
secondly, that it is not my fault that the house 
needs painting; and thirdly, that I was most un- 
willing to leave you without any servant, and only 
yielded to your commands in taking the whole 
household to the sea-coast. However, 1 am as 
heartily distressed and mortified as you can be 
that the dear old professor could not be made 
comfortable, and I would willingly send you Lydia” 
(Lydia was the cook), “but unfortunately she went 
yesterday to her sister’s to spend a week. As 
soon as she returns I will send her. I can man- 
age very well, and, joking apart, I really feel very 
badly to think of your discomfort and depression. 
The children are all improving daily, and send 
loads of love. Ever your loving wife, 

“ PauLine EcErron. 

“P.S.—I have just had a telegram from Lydia 
to say that her sister is very ill, and that the doc- 
tor declares that she will not be about for a month 
or more. So, if you can find a really respectable 
good cook, you may engage her. Simmons” (Sim- 
mons was the gardener) “ can show her where all 
the tins and things are.” 


Highly delighted by this turn of affairs, I at 
once put on my hat and walked into the village 
to ask whether any one knew of a cook. Of 
course no one did, and I was returning to the 
house rather crest-fallen, when it suddenly oe- 
curred to me, as I crossed the railway bridge, that 
the signal-keeper might possibly help me out of 
my difficulty. 

True, Pat O’Brien was an Irishman, and my 
dear Pauline: had never yet had any Irish serv- 
ants. But still, necessity knows no prejudices ; 
so I at once accosted him, and was delighted to 
hear that he did know of some one—‘ not a re- 
lation, only a frind of an acquaintance of me 
wife’s sister, but a hoighly rispictable woman, 
sorr.” 

We arranged, Pat and I, that he was to send 
this “hoighly rispictable” female to confer with 
me on the following morning, and I went home 
much cheered and encouraged. I wondered that 
T had never before noticed the extremely shrewd 
and sensible expression of Pat’s countenance, and 
assured myself that he had an instinctive know- 
ledge of character, and would be certain to send 
me the right person. 

The next morning at ten o'clock the “ cook” 





was announced. I had prepared myself for her 
arrival with much care, and had all the usual 
questions at my tongue’s end. In truth, I had 
often assisted—in the French sense—at my wife’s 
interviews with her servants, as my study opens 
into her sitting-room, and I was now prepared to 
repeat the usual formula, The door opened, and 
the words died upon my lips. I am not a tall 
man—that is, not particularly tall—but I have 
had and have sufficient presence not to feel small 
or overpowered in the presence of larger men. 
The individual who now entered, however, was 
at least six feet in height and broad in propor- 
tion. A gown of some staring plaid and a red 
woollen shawl added to the general vastness of 
her aspect, and a large black beaver bonnet, which, 
like the immortal Mrs, Proudie’s, was “something 
like a helmet,” completed a toilette which was 
more striking than agreeable. However, I forced 
myself to be calm. Lasked the cook to sit down, 
and forthwith went through my list of questions. 
Did she roast, boil, make bread, biscuit, etc., ete. 

Her responses to all my queries were in the 
highest degree satisfactory; so much so, indeed, 
that I felt quite a vista of sumptuous dinners to 
be opening out before me, and almost unconscious- 
ly asked more questions than I intended, and es- 
pecially inquired if she were skilled in making 
certain dishes which I am particularly fond of, 
but which my dearest wife does.not let me have 
quite as often as I could wish, because she says 
that “ they put the cook out.” Now for my part I 
can not for the life of me see why any dish should 
put a cook out. Does she not of her own free- 
will choose to be a cook? and is she not in the 
kitchen to cook? and being there, why should 
one dish put her out more than another? How- 
ever, let me not digress, but rather remember 
how delighted I was at finding that my cook, as 
I proudly called her, could bone pigeons, and pre- 
pare chicken breasts @ la Florentine. I was so 
delighted that I nearly forgot to ask for her rec- 
ommendations. Nearly, but not quite; Pauline 
is the sweetest woman in the world, but there are 
some omissions which she could not forgive, so I 
hastened to repair my neglect. 

“Oh, by-the-bye,” I said, “you—ah! I have 
forgotten your name.” 

“ Bridget, sorr, Bridget—Biddy Riley.” 

“Yes—Biddy. You have recommendations, of 
course ?” 

She smiled broadly. 
just a pocketful.” 

“T would like to glance at them,” I responded. 

“Certainly, sorr;” and immediately she pro- 
duced from her capacious pocket an imposing 
roll of papers, and laid them before me. Before 
I had time to open them, however, she hastily re- 
possessed herself of them. 

“Indade I big your parrdon, sorr; but I 
made a mistake. It’s a bundle of resayts I’ve 
brought instead of me riccommindations, sorr ; 
but ll stip down to me boardin’-place and bring 
thim immadiately.” 

“Oh, never mind,” I replied, with disgraceful 
weakness. “As long as you have such a quan- 
tity of recommendations, I can look over them at 
my leisure when you come here. You. say that 
you have not often changed places ?” 

“Indade I’ve not, sorr. Thirrty-sivin yares aw 
me loife I passed in one single family, sorr. I’ve 
letthers and riccommindations from nigh ivery 
member of it; and it was a very hoigh family, 
sorr—very hoigh indade.” 

“And why did you leave them?” I inquired, 
innocently. 

But here, to my great dismay, Biddy Riley burst 
into loud sobs: “ Och hone! och hone !” (sob, sob, 
sob). “Oh, Howly Mother!—oh!” Then with a 
change to melancholy dignity : ‘* We'll agnore that 
subjeck, av you plaze, sorr. There was rasons for 
me lavin’ that Pll tell yez in toime, but nothin’ 
that refliets on me characther.” 

“Oh, certainly; of course,” I hastened to re- 
ply. “Then you will be here this evening? That 
is all right. Oh, by-the-bye!” (it was the season 
for okra), “can you make gumbo soup ?—and 
Rhode Island chowder ?” 

“T can that, sorr; and viry foine dishes they 
be,” replied Mrs. Biddy, wiping away her tears, 
and smiling unctuously. I was glad to hear this ; 
but though I am not in the least a suspicious 
man, it suddenly occurred to me that it was 
strange that she should know how to make such 
especially national dishes, when by her own ad- 
mission she had been but a month in the country. 

‘How did you learn to make American dishes ?” 
I said, boldly. 

“Tt was me masther, sorr—Sorr Tim 0’Flani- 
gan,” replied Mistress Biddy, with cold dignity. 

“Oh, Sir Tim had travelled, had he ?” 

“All over the wurruld, sorr, and brought back 
resayts from iviry part.” 

This was toothsome, particularly as I myself 
have travelled much, and have had visions of a 
cosmopolitan diet, made up of every creature’s 
best. There is no doubt that the American mar- 
ket is the finest in the world, and with a cosmo- 
politan cook! How I would astonish Pauline 
when she came home! (And here let me remark 
in parenthesis that I did astonish Pauline very 
much when she came home, though not precisely 
in the way I had intended.) 

That evening Biddy made her appearance with 
all her belongings. I had expected a comforta- 
ble high tea, and was discouraged at being turn- 
ed back to the hotel again, but Biddy declared 
the kitchen to be in a state she could “niver re- 
vale” to me, it was “ that bad,” and that it would 
take her at least two days to “clane up.” 

I was disappointed, but I submitted in silence, 
and meekly endured what the Italians would call 
“impossible coffee” the next morning, because 
Biddy had found the coffee-pot to be unavailable. 
For dinner I was promised “a foine bafestake 
briled to a turrn, a biled pertati, and an intry or 
two.” 

To cut my story short, I may as well at once 
say that I got nothing of the kind. A ragged 


“Tndade I have, sorr, 





lump of some sort of meat, charred black, and 
emitting a frightful odor, sodden potatoes, and 
a conglomerate mess of something which looked 
like the scrapings of the swill pail, were, indeed, 
set before me, but all complaint was silenced by 
a voluble account of the dreadful things which 
had happened in the kitchen. An avalanche of 
soot, it appeared, had descended from the chim- 
ney directly upon the beefsteak. Biddy thought 
the chimney couldn’t have been “swept for 
years.” An iron pot containing water had 
“ burrested and flooded the intry, and the perta- 
ties,” ete., ete., ete. 

“ Well, well,” I said at last, in desperation, “TI 
have no doubt that you are an excellent cook, 
Biddy, and another time—” 

“Yez may will say that, sorr; yez’ll foind out 
that I’m a foine cook, sorr. Many’s the toime 
Sir Tim himsilf has discinded to the kitchen, and 
sez he, ‘ Biddy,’ sezhe. ‘Sorr? sezI. ‘It’s yer- 
sel’s the illigant cook,’ sez he.” 

This fine anecdote was all I had to live upon 
that day, and as time went on, and each day pro- 
duced a positive pageantry of failures, culmina- 
ting at the end of the week in the ruin of ten 
pounds of tenderloin beef, I lost patience, and 
informed Biddy that I did not believe she knew 
how to cook beef. 

“Not cook bafe!” she screamed. “Thin I’'z 
kin tell yez, sorr, Pve cooked bafe afore yez was 
born, sorr. Me not cook bafe, indade! Ivery 
day of me loife at Sorr Tim’s I’d to serve up an 
ox roasted whole; yis, sorr, roasted whole, and 
niver a day that it wasn’t done to a turrn, sorr, 
and Sorr Tim and me lady plazed, sorr. Ah! 
thim was foine days, thim; an’ av I'd a care I 
didn’t moind it. I’d thirrty hilpers undher me in 
me kitchen, sorr. Ah! it’s an awful thing to have 
an ox on your mind ivery day of your loife, sorr 
—an awful thing, sorr. Ivery day an ox—” 

This was my first introduction to Sir Tim’s ox, 
and oh! how often during the month which fol- 
lowed did I wish that I had been behind that 
animal with a goad! 

As for Sir Tim and “ my lady,” but especially 
Sir Tim, who appeared to have been on much 
more intimate terms with the cook than “my 
lady,” I became heartily sick of them both, and 
equally so of Castle O’Flanigan, the splendors of 
which exceeded anything I ever read of in song 
or story. 

Sir Tim must have been a gentleman of singu- 
lar tastes, to judge by Biddy’s report of him, al- 
ways delighted with all her dishes (I may as 
well state here that she could cook absolutely 
nothing), and continually coming down to the 
kitchen to compliment her on her dinners, and 
to ask her to take a “dhrop—just a dhrop—to 
drink the masther’s health in. [ve been throu- 
bled all me loife wid a cowldness in me inside, 
sorr,” Biddy would conclude, fixing a reproachful 
eye upon me, “I think it’s the hate av the fire 
that dhraws me blood to the surface av me body, 
and laves me insides that cowld that I can hardly 
hould mesei’; and in ivery other place, sorr, that 
iver I was in in me loife, the gintlemin—Sorr Tim, 
that’s to say—ud come down to the kitchen 
ivery day, and ‘ Bridget,’ sez he. ‘Sorr?’ sez L 
‘It’s yersel’s the illigant cook,’ sez he. ‘Take a 
little dhrop, me good Bridget, till take the cowld 
out av yer insides.’ ‘I will that, sorr,’ I'd say,” 
ete., etc., da capo, Still I stood firm, and did not 
offer Biddy a glass of wine. As for the ox, it 
was dressed in a vast variety of ways, but ap- 
peared “ivery day on Sorr Tim’s table, roasted 
whole and stuffed wid turrkeys, and thin the hide 
and the horrns gilded.” 

Biddy made a signal failure in cooking turkeys 
in my house, but she always silenced my objec- 
tions by observing that “av a woman as had 
stuffed an ox wid turrkeys shouldn’t know how 
to cook turrkeys, thin it was that strange that 
indade she didn’t know what the wurruld was 
coming to.” 

Meanwhile things were disappearing out of the 
house and garden in the most extraordinary way. 
Loaves of sugar melted away in my cups of coffee, 
coal burned out by tons, pounds of grapes disap- 
peared from the trellis in the garden. Biddy 
thought that there must be rats in the house. 
“But av yez had sane the grapeses at Sorr Tim 
O’Flanigan’s! Ivery wan—” 

“T never heard of rats eating grapes,” I inter- 
rupted. 

* An’ I wasn’t sayin’ they did, sorr,” replied 
Biddy, promptly. “I niver heard of that mesel’. 
The rats is culpible av the sugar; there isn’t a 
doubt of that. D’ve had no slape for siveral 
nights, sorr, wid their chawin’ an’ champin’ of 
thim sugar-loaves, But I'd not accuse ayvin a 
varmint unjustly, and thim rats niver touched a 
grape—” 

“Then who did?” I interrupted, again rather 
sharply. ‘Simmons tells me that he brought in 
nearly forty pounds of grapes yesterday, and put 
them into the store-room, intending to pack them 
in a basket and send them to-day to Mrs. Eger- 
ton. They are nearly all gone, and—” 

“Tndade they are, sorr, thrue for you, and I 
must confiss that it’s me own fault. Th’ air of 
the store-room was that thick and heavy last 
night that I thought ivery blissed thing ud be 
spoilt, an’ I just lifted the windy afore I wint to 
me bed, an’ the turrkeys got in from the garden, 
and ate ivery blissed grape, and the white gob- 
bler” (the white gobbler was rather a pet of mine) 
“was layin’ on his back this marnin’, an’ the 
grapeses comin’ out of his bake, and his eyes roll- 
in’, and jist that dhrunk wid grapes, sorr, that I 
thought he’d die, sorr.” 

I burst into a roar of laughter, and with a 
slightly Gampish roll of the eye, Mrs. Biddy deign- 
ed to laugh also, 

“It is very strange, however,” I observed, “ that 
the turkeys should not have attacked the grapes 
when they were hanging on the trellis. Simmons 
tells me that they were very fine when he brought 
them in yesterday.” 


Biddy heaved a deep sigh, “ Ah, thin” (sigh), 





“av yez had sane the grapeses at Sorr Tim O’Flani- 
gan’s! All ¢him grapes was hot-house. Ah, thin” 
(sigh), “ hot-houses that was that large they cov- 
ered four acres of ground, sorr; yis, sorr, an’ iv- 
ery blissed grape as large as an egg plum, an’ iv- 
ery bunch that big that it took two min to carry 
aich bunch, like thim of Cana of Galilee” (Biddy’s 
Scriptural knowledge was rather confused), 
“ Ah, thin, many’s the toime Sorr Tim and me 
lady has sid to me, ‘Biddy,’ sez they. ‘Sorr 
and me lady,’ sez I. ‘Take as miny bunches as 
ye’ve nade of for yersel’ and yer rilatives,’ sez 
they, ‘for it’s yersel’s the good faithful woman 
an’ the illigant cook,’ sez they.” 

But here I managed to get Biddy out of the 
room, and resumed my writing. I was very hun- 
gry; in fact, I was in a perpetual state of starva- 
tion in those days, and. I had come down almost 
to a milk diet, because that was the only thing 
which Biddy could not spoil. Milk and sailor’s 
biscuit, enlivened—if I may use such an expres- 
sion—by blackberries, are all very well, but they 
do not sustain exhausted nature for very many 
hours, and therefore my anger may be imagined 
when I rang for a glass of milk, and Mistress 
Biddy brought in some thin bluish liquid con- 
tained in a minute pitcher which had apparently 
formed part of a doll’s tea service. 

“ What is this stuff?” I said, angrily. 

“Tt’s ivery blissid dhrop of milk we’ve got in 
the house,” replied Mistress Biddy, with a sigh. 
“The cows is both gone dhry wid the hate. May- 
be they'll be betther afther a thunder - storm 
comes up. That often frishens thim up, loike, 
and brings back their milk, pore bastes.” 

This rather staggered me. I know my own 
business, if I say it that should not, as well as 
any professor of geology in the Union, but I am 
very stupid about cows. Surely what Biddy 
said could not be true, and yet I was not abso- 
lutely sure it was false, and I feared to make my- 
self ridiculous. Besides, the gardener (whose 
duty it was to milk the cows) was away for a day 
ortwo, Still— 

“Simmons always told me that the black cow, 
Nanny, gave fifteen quarts of milk a day, and the 
other cow is a good milker, and we have always 
had plenty of milk hitherto,” I said, with as 
much sternness as I could muster. 

“ Thrue for yez, sorr, an’ I’m not afther doubt- 
in’ yer ward, nor Simmons’s ward, sorr,” replied 
Biddy, blandly. “But thim pore bastes is gone 
dhry. Wud yez stip out and thry thim yersel’, 
sorr 2” 

“Good gracious, no!” I answered, hastily. “TI 
dare say you are quite right, Biddy. I do not 
know much about dairy matters.” 

“Thrue for you, sorr,” answered Biddy, with 
infinite condescension. ‘“ Between your bookses 
and your stoneses”—here she glanced at my spe- 
cimens with a tinge of contempt—* betwane the 
two, sorr, you’ ve got your head in the clouds, sorr.” 

The next day Simmons came home, and for a 
few hours milk flowed in abundance, although 
there had been no thunder-storm to “ frishen up 
the bastes.” Simmons, by-the-way, laughed Bid- 
dy’s theory to scorn. But, alas! after twenty- 
four hours the supply of milk again diminished. 

“?Tain’t the cows’ fault,” observed Simmons, as 
I met him in the garden and detailed my woes. 
“T took in a full pail of milk this mornin’, Come, 
professor, you chirk up a bit.. Pluck up yer 
courage” (Simmons, I need not say, was a Yan- 
kee), “and jest you go in and ask her right square 
up and down what's become of that ’ere milk, and 
I guess you'll come to somethin’. Mis’ Egerton 
would be awful mad if she knew the way things is.” 

Simmons certainly succeeded in spurring my 
failing courage. His allusion to “ Mis’ Egerton” 
irritated me considerably, and I forthwith went 
into the kitchen and addressed Biddy with no lit- 
tle sternness. “Evidently,” I concluded, “ you 
know nothing about milk, nor how to take care 
of it.” 

“ Av yez’ll plaze, sorr, to walk out av me kitch- 
en I'll be obliged to yez,” responded Mrs. Biddy, 
advancing toward me with ominous coolness. 
“Niver in me loife was there a gintleman afore 
as dared to spake that disrespictful to me. And 
as for milk an’ dairies, be jabers, the dairies to 
Sorr Tim O’Flanigan’s was half a mile long. An’ 
cows! Ivery blissed cow groomed like a harris 
ivery day av her loife. And milk! There was 
that milk that there was a silver canal to dhraw 
the milk aff down to the dairies, Yis, sorr; and 
many’s the time—” 

Here I beat a hasty retreat; but I firmly re- 
solved not to endure Mistress Biddy’s presence 
much longer. No doubt I ought even then to 
have dealt more severely with her, but the fact 
was that I was writing an article intended to crush 
the Neptunites ([ am a Vulcanite myself), and I 
could not bear to leave it for a moment. 

The next day began most disagreeably. It 
was necessary for me to refer to and give a 
drawing of a very rare fossil in order to illus 
trate a theory which will, I think, cover me some 
day with distinction. I went to the drawer in 
which this fossil had been placed, and found it 
gone, and not only it, but a// the fossils which 
the drawer had contained. They were extreme- 
ly valuable, and had been collected with infinite 
pains, but it was in vain that I turned the house 
upside down and inside out, and finally even tele- 
graphed to my wife on the subject. The fossils 
remained invisible, and Pauline telegraphed that 
she knew nothing about them. I could not sup- 
pose that they were stolen, and as the hours wore 
on I abandoned the quest, and resumed my arti- 
cle again, consoling myself with the hope that 
they had been put away by mistake, and locked 
up with all the treasures which I had not been 
deemed worthy to take care of in my wife’s ab- 
sence. I had been so annoyed by the loss of the 
fossils that I resolved to defer dismissing Biddy 
until the evening of the next day. By that time 
my article would be finished and posted, and I 
could face a disagreeble scene with a stoicism 
worthy of an Indian, But until then I must bear 
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anything rather than be disturbed, and therefore, 
when Biddy interrupted me in the midst of a 
most important paragraph with a request to be 
allowed to send at once for more coal, I consent- 
ed immediately, and meanly stifled the remem- 
brance of a ton which surely must have been or- 
dered the week before. Conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all, and the next morning, as I stood 
smoking my cigar in the garden, I am not ashamed 
to confess that I beat a hasty retreat as I descried 
Simmons in the distance. I trembled lest he 
should reproach me for my pusillanimity, and 
lost no time in ensconcing myself in my study. I 
need not have feared, however. My worthy gar- 
dener and friend was bound on a much more 
agreeable errand, namely, to announce the ar- 
rival of a cask of California claret which that 
dear, forgiving, generous Steinhammer had sent 
from San Francisco, 

I ordered the cask put into the cellar, and pro- 
ceeded to finish my article. I was soon so ab- 
sorbed that I took no note of time, or sounds, or 
anything else. At last the last word was writ- 
ten, the pages numbered, and re-read for the hun- 
dredth time, and I jumped up, alive with all the joy 
which attends the completion of a finished task. 
I glanced at the clock. Good heavens! it was 
half past three, and I had ordered dinner at one. 
What did Bridget mean? But perhaps she had 
called me, and I had not heard. I rang the bell, 
but there was no response. I rang again, and 
was rewarded for this second effort by a rustle 
and murmur in the distance, 

“ Bridget,” I called, leaning over the staircase, 
“ask Simmons to open that cask of claret, and 
to bring me up a glass of it, with a piece of sail- 
or’s biscuit, and put the dinner on the table im- 
mediately.” 

Then I went to my room to dress, and present- 
ly descended the staircase, feeling very hungry. 
No Bridget was to be found. I went down to 
the kitchen. As usual, it was reeking with the 
odor of grease and burned meat; but still no 
Bridget. I went down another flight of steps, 
and entered the wine-cellar. The door was part- 
ly open; I pushed in with some difficulty, and 
found Biddy seated by the cask of claret, with a 
large beer tankard in her hand, She was not in 
the least disconcerted by my presence. 

“T’'m glad to-see yez,” she said, in a rich, thick 
voice. “I thought I'd come down an’ taste yer 
claret for yez. I was wine-taster to Sorr Tim— 
yis. Ah, thin I'd a small silver glass, an’ ’'d go 
up till Dublin ivery winter an’ choose an’ taste 

the wine. Ahl day long Id be tastin’, and many’s 
the toime I’ve been tuk wid tremblin’ sterricks 
an’ wapin’ an’ cryin—wid the fatague, ye know.” 
Here slie winked at me, and emptied at a single 
draught the tankard in her hand. 

“Go out of the cellar this moment!” I said, 
sternly. 

“J will that, sorr,” said Biddy, rising majestic- 
ally. “I'd scarrn to rimain afther thim wurruds.” 
Here, to my intense dismay, she shut the door 
and leaned against it, while she eyed the cask af- 
fectionately. ‘“‘ Ah, thin,” she exclaimed, sudden- 
ly sinking into a sitting posture, and drawing the 
cask toward her—“ ah, thin, it’s many a day since 
I sane a cask av wine. But in Castle O’Flanigan, 
be jabers, there was wine! Professor, darlint, 
will yez take a dhrop wid me ?” 

“ Leave the cellar this moment!” I reiterated, 
though I perceived that commands and sternness 
were alike lost upon her. 

“Lave the cillar! Sure an’ I will. An’ a pore 
little bit of a cillar it is!’ In Castle O’Flanigan 
the cillars was dugged in the precipice. The cas- 
tle’s silf was built on a precipice overlukin’ the 
say. An’ the cillars was dugged in the precipice. 
Ah, thin, an’ that full of wine! Wanst wan av 
thim pipes of wine bursted, an’ I’m tellin’ yez the 
thruth, sorr, an’ not a wurrudava lie. Zhe whole 
ocean for miles round was red wid the wine !” 

Here in the most unblushing manner Biddy 
embraced the cask, and coolly drew another tank- 
ard of wine, which she emptied at a draught. 

“Did you hear me tell you to go?” I repeated, 
advancing toward her with some vague idea of 
putting her out by force. 

But Biddy leaned her head against the door, 
and began to howl dolefully. “Och hone! och 
hone! I’ve a spasm at me heart, I have, an’ a 
thremblin’. Oh!ow!ow! Howly Mother! It’s 
murtherin’ me he is.” 

I relinquished my attempt, as, to my unspeak- 
able horror, I saw through the cellar grating the 
President of the college, accompanied by my dis- 
tinguished friend Professor Pebblestone, of 
University, walking through my garden, and evi- 
dently in search of me. 

“ Biddy,” I resumed, with infinite blandness, 
“just move away from the door, will you, and let 
me pass.” 

“Divil a move, sorr,” returned Biddy. “Me 
head’s that full of pain that I cudn’t move an 
inch, An’ I’ve thrubbles, me own past thrubbles, 
to think about. I’ve had four husbands, sorr, 
and” (tragically) “they’re ahl av thim livin’ to 
this day. The fourth husband was an idjit. Yis, 
he was, pore sowl!” (sigh), “He'd an aunt. She 
was me first husband’s brother’s wife’s third 
cousin’s sister-in-law, an’ she died, an’ it was 
found she'd lift four hundred pound tied up in 
an owld stockin’ toe. An’ ivery bit of it come to 
Milse. An’ thin I marr’d him—yis—-an’ put the 
money in the bank. An’ I thrated hi: well, pore 
b’y. But I cudn’t have him wid me in O’Flani- 
gan Castle. [I'd too much onme mind. So 1 put 
him in the idjit asylum. An’ he’s quite com- 
fortable an’ happy there now, chained till a post.” 

Here Biddy burst into loud sobs, and rocked 
herself to and fro, without, however, relinquish- 
ing her purchase against the door. Meanwhile I 
paced the cellar desperately, and looked through 
the window at my distinguished visitors, 

“Well, professor, you ave in a fix!” exclaimed 
the welcome voice of Simmons, as he suddenly 
peered through the window. “Hold on! I’ll get 
Dr, Lawrence and the professor to walk up into 








the study, and then I'll shut the door on ’em, so 
they can’t hear no screechin’, and come and git 
you out.” 

Simmons was as good as his word, and I was 
soon released from durance vile. That evening 
Mrs. Biddy Riley and her recollections were re- 
moved, and I was at peace once more. 

But not for long. On my wife’s return I was 
ignominiously deposed from my position as house- 
keeper, and such frightful discoveries were daily 
made of pilferings, breakages, ete., that I was 
continually covered with shame. My mortifica- 
tion reached its climax about a week after the 
return of my family. I had been out, and, as I 
approached the house, I saw my two boys leaning 
over the gate, and eagerly watching for me. 

“Oh, papa !” they shouted, rushing toward me, 
and both speaking together, 

“ Well, what now ?” I exclaimed, despairingly. 

“Oh, papa, you have put your foot in it!” said 
Harry. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said Jack. “Papa, mamma 
says your cook has ruined more things than can 
be made up for in a year. And your precious 
fossils were found in the kitchen grate! Lydia 
says she must have used them as a back for the 
fire !” 

So ended my first and last attempt at house- 
keeping. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 


RAIDS and galloons, woven, brocaded, and 

embroidered, continue in vogue, and will 
form the trimmings most generally used this sum- 
mer. They are arranged in the guise of bretelles 
on corsages, around the lower edge of basques, 
at the wrist of sleeves and extending up the 
seam, as a border on skirts and over-skirts, and 
finally, the richest and most striking are used to 
define panels and tabliers on skirts, and for orna- 
menting wrappings of all shapes. 

Among the galloons the first to be mentioned 
should be those with Indian and Persian designs, 
the designs in relief of velvet or frisé silk, and 
combined with applied-work or embroidery, Then 
there are the open-work galloons with fine meshes, 
in lace net, or canvas, studded with drops along 
the lower edge or throughout the width, traversed 
by light threads of gold, silver, or steel, with 
small balls made of chenille. But it would be 
impossible to enumerate all that taste and in- 
dustry have created in this eminently Parisian 
branch of manufacture, and we will draw the 
limit at two or three more examples. The first 
of these is composed of beads and bullets, small 
and medium-sized, round and faceted, of lead. 
To re-assure our readers with respect to the 
weight of this garniture, we will add that the 
lead is only an imitation; but the deception is 
perfect. Another has for a ground a silk net- 
work beaded with mixed steel and bronze beads, 
and upon this an embroidery in wooden beads ; 
these beads are round, varnished, and of about 
the size of a small pea. A scheme for executing 
embroidery in wooden beads upon stuffs has been 
received with enthusiasm by the chief dress- 
makers, tle more as the prices of these various 
galloons are most of them fixed at fabulous fig- 
ures, and will prove an effectual check to their 
too lavish and general use. To close the topic, 
there are the new straw galloons, flexible and of 
natural color, which are designed to trim stuffs of 
light weight and color, such as the white mohairs 
and open stuffs, and all the tones of écru. 

Coming also under the head of passementerie 
are the numerous collars, collarettes, gorgets, and 
plastrons, which are made in beads of all kinds, 
above all in green, green being the fashionable 
color, or, to be more exact, the color that is some- 
what more fashionable than the rest, all of which 
are worn indifferently. Complete sets of this 
kind are furnished, comprising a collar, plastron, 
cuffs for the sleeves, and a round belt, all in 
Oriental embroidery ; such sets are worn with all 
dresses, including those with basques that extend 
beyond the belt. 

Straw bonnets are trimmed with scarfs of soft 
light silk, about eight inches in width, in Indian 
ov Persian designs, deep plaids, and old tapestry 
patterns, with or without gold. Squares or hand- 
kerchiefs of soft silk are also used for trimming 
in several harmonizing colors, dotted or figured 
in gold. These searfs and handkerchiefs are 
also made into pretty capotes by mounting them 
in irregular folds upon a frame, or simply on a 
diadem-shaped front. Even round hats with ir- 
regular brims, designed for morning or négligé 
toilettes, are trimmed with a handkerchief or 
searf, arranged all around the crown, or only on 
one side. Such a hat, faced with velvet of high 
color, and ornamented with a cluster of flowers, 
a bunch of grasses, or a flat feather, is very be- 
coming. Scarfs of the same kind serve as sash- 
es for children, and often suffice to give a degree 
of elegance to an otherwise plain dress. 

In previous letters the stuffs were mentioned 
which seemed likely to be characteristic of the 
coming season, The event fulfills our prognosti- 
cations. The list of open-work materials em- 
braces all tints and all kinds, and is augmented 
each day by some novelty. We see net-work 
stuffs, coats of mail, imitations of light tricot with 
open-work designs, meshes of all kinds, plain or 
figured, forming part of the tissue; some are 
peékin, or striped, having open-work stripes sepa- 
rated by moiré stripes. This stuff is used for 
over-skirts and corsages, the latter with a colored 
lining or transparent; the same fabrics are made 
in wool, the dress being constructed of a princesse 
shape, lightly draped at the back, with a belt pro- 
ceeding from under the arms, and knotted in 
Oriental fashion at the side; for a woollen toi- 
lette it is entirely admissible to make the trans- 
parent of cotton satteen instead of silk, the whole 
being intended, not for the street dress, but fora 
house dress. 








For elegant toilettes there are beautiful beaded 


nets, recalling those that arrested attention at the 
close of last winter, but lighter, and consequently 
more agreeable to wear, while the first that were 
shown were thick and heavy. They are composed 
of netted meshes worked in silk twist, or else are 
made of lace net a little coarser than that ordi- 
narily used. The net-work is ornamented with 
drops in passementerie, gold, jet, etc., or perhaps, 
instead of drops, sequins in old gold or in old sil- 
ver are employed. The net is mounted on a plain 
corsage without sleeves, or with elbow sleeves, the 
corsage and sleeves being of silk, as a plastron, 
a little short cape, a corselet, or otherwise, and 
also forms the flat over-skirt or tablier. It is a 
costly novelty, but to counterbalance the high 
price only a small quantity is required to trim or 
renovate a dress comparatively plain without it. 
A drama at the Gymnase, Prince Zilah, has fur- 
nished the idea for this species of ornament, 
which is borrowed from the gypsies. The mate- 
rial is also used for covering small mantles in 
black or a color. The sleeve forms only can be 
thus covered, or perhaps the body of the mantle 
is covered with it and the sleeves are not. 

In regard to parasols, fashion inclines to those 
of large dimensions, with an unpretentious han- 
dle, made of wood, and with a curved end. Sun- 
umbrellas for the garden, the country, and the 
beach are made of cotton stuffs, with printed de- 
signs of various kinds — Oriental, Pompadour, 
etc. With tussore and linen costumes, the para- 
sol is matched to the dress. For semi-dress toi- 
lettes there are more elaborate parasols of silk, 
with a ribbon bow on the outside, and another on 
the handle, and with trimming, ruffles, or cover- 
ings, either total or partial, of woollen lace. Full- 
dress toilettes are accompanied with a lace or 
tulle parasol, ornamented with knots of ribbon 
over a silk lining. The coverings may be of draped 
or plain lace, or of pleated tulle, either white or 
black. Finally, there are net coverings with jet 
drops, or perhaps with metal sequins or bangles. 

In defiance of all novelties that have been in- 
troduced since its first appearance, the polonaise 
is still far from being abandoned. Probably it 
never will be abandoned, but will continue, and 
furnish material for fancy to exercise itself upon, 
and produce numberless ingenious diversities from 
one well-known form. But it is no longer an or- 
dinary, commonplace polonaise, buttoned down 
the middle of the front, and occasionally varied 
by being open below the belt. It has developed 
into a complicated garment, sometimes opén at 
the sides, sometimes long on the right side and 
short on the left, at times draped most profuse- 
ly, and at others entirely deprived of all back 
breadths. 

A short wrap called the “sea-side,” which is 
shaped like a small visite, has light woollen stuff 
for the body, and the sleeves of woollen lace. 
Sometimes the entire part below the belt consists 
of several ruffles of woollen lace, only the front 
and back to the waist being of the woollen stuff, 
and the rest, including the sleeves, of lace. 

Braiding is so much in vogue that even for 
midsummer, for travelling, and for the sea-side 
small wraps of army blue cloth will be worn en- 
tirely covered with braiding in black mohair braid 
of several widths, EmMe.inE Raymonp. 





FRENCH SERVANTS. 


fF.HE Americans who come to Paris to spend 

the winter, or perhaps only a month or two 
of the season, and who set up housekeeping for 
the brief period of their stay, are apt to have a 
disastrous experience with their servants. The 
English-speaking members of the fraternity, and 
especially those that are willing to accept en- 
gagements to go and live in furnished apart- 
ments, are usually the worst specimens of their 
class. They are almost invariably spoiled by liv- 
ing with our off-handed, generous country people, 
and all they think of is of feathering their nests 
as warmly as possible from the plumage of the 
transatlantic pigeons thus sent to them to be 
plucked. Then, too, the best class of French 
servants do not care to take a place for a few 
months only. They like to establish themselves 
permanently, really good ones seeming quite ex- 
empt from that feverish desire for a change that 
so often besets the Bridgets and Dinahs of the 
American kitchen, 

A good French servant is an extremely good 
specimen of her class. She is very conscientious 
about her work, taking a pride in doing it well, 
and feeling quite affronted if any extraneous as- 
sistance be offered to her except upon an ocea- 
sion of unusual magnitude. We once knew a 
friend who had secured the services of a very 
adroit and accomplished waitress. The first time 
that she gave a dinner party, and hired a man to 
wait, Catherine wept bitterly; “she feared that 
madame had lost confidence in her,” she said. It 
is no uncommon thing for a young cook to per- 
fect herself in her business by placing herself for 
a month under the tuition of one of the chefs of 
the great restaurants or clubs of Paris, not only 
giving her services as assistant gratuitously, but 
paying twenty dollars for her month’s lessons. 
We have known a cook who lived in a family that 
was in the habit of ordering from a neighboring 
restaurant certain favorite dishes, and she never 
rested till she had succeeded in reproducing those 
delicacies, deeming the affront to her skill in- 
volved in having them made out of the house by 
no means counterbalanced by the saving to her 
of extra work. 

The question of the dress of maid-servants has 
not yet arisen to trouble the peace of Parisian 
households. Except in the case of certain pam- 
pered and demoralized ladies’-maids, no French 
Servant attempts or desires to imitate her mis- 
tress’s toilettes. There is, it is true, a growing 
distaste manifested to the wearing of a cap, but 
that is more. out of political feeling than from 
vanity, the cap being looked upon as a sort of 





badge of inferiority. A silk dress is totally un- 

















known; a chamber-maid or cook who would don 
such a garb would be inevitably looked upon by 
her comrades as no better than she ought to be. 
Even on the momentous occasion of marriage the 
wedding gown is usually of white cashmere. In 
Switzerland it would be of black silk, the serv- 
ant-bride being bidden by custom to choose such 
a dress, as it will be of use to her in after-life, and 
that most certainly the white cashmere costume 
of the Parisian bonne never can be. A French 
maid-servant when she marries seldom quits her 
place unless she has made a match something 
above her station, such as a master-workman who 
can give her a comfortable home of her own, 
with a gilt clock on the mantel-piece, and a high 
chest of drawers surmounted by a red cotton 
velvet cushion under a glass globe. On that cush- 
ion the bride’s wreath of orange blossoms will 
be deposited to be kept as a sacred family relic, 
But if she espouse a coachman or waiter, or, in 
fact, any person in her own rank of life, she will 
be back at her work in a day or two, nor think 
it necessary to change her mode of existence in 
any way. Should children supervene—and there 
will not be many of them probably—a substitute 
will be hired to take her place during the period 
of illness and incapacity, the baby will be sent 
out to nurse in the country, and the affairs of the 
employer’s household will receive scarce a mo- 
mentary check. We remember in this connec- 
tion an incident which tends to prove the eco- 
nomical habits of the French lower orders, and 
the naive manner in which they are in the habit 
of revealing their real feelings. A friend of mine 
had a coachman and cook, who, when they en- 
tered her service, had been but recently married. 
In due course of time a boy was born, of which 
the young father and mother were immensely 
proud. The infant was sickly from its birth, and 
it was sent, as usual, into the country to be nursed. 
Some six weeks later Julie the cook came to her 
mistress all drowned in tears, and announced to 
her that the baby was dead. ‘“ And oh, madame, 
just to think!” she cried, relapsing into a fresh 
burst of weeping; “from first to last that child 
did not cost me less than a hundred dollars, and 
he only lived six weeks!’ She evidently thought, 
in the midst of her very genuine grief, that the 
money had been sadly thrown away, 

But if good French servants are very good, the 
bad ones are really horrid. The worst are gen- 
erally the highly skilled and accomplished do- 
mestics who unite a talent for thieving with their 
knowledge of their business. They are so clever, 
so adroit, so inventive, the wretches, that they 
quite put Yankee ingenuity to the blush. It is 
not long since a case came before the Parisian 
courts in which it was proved that a confidential 
servant had profited by his master’s absence at 
Nice during an entire winter to cause the gems of 
the gentleman’s gallery of modern pictures to be 
copied, replacing the originals with the copies, and 
then departing for parts unknown with the gen- 
uine pictures. In another instance a similar fate 
befell the fine collectiou of massive silver-ware of 
a wealthy banker, all the pieces being replaced 
by fae-similes in plate by the intervention of a 
confidential butler during his temporary absence 
from home. Then, too, we know of a family that 
owned a charming villa in the environs of Paris ; 
they went to Italy for the winter, leaving their 
house in the care of a man and his wife who had 
lived in their employ for years. This precious 
pair took boarders during the entire period of 
their employers’ absence, and then decamped, 
leaving the premises in a condition that can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. We have also 
heard of a nurse-maid who had charge of an ex- 
tremely pretty and precocious little girl of some 
six years of age. The child was always beauti- 
fully and rather fantastically dressed, and had 
learned, amongst other accomplishments, to dance 
sundry faney dances very gracefully. So her 
trusted bonne hired the services of a fiddler, and 
used to take her charge around to dance at the 
suburban fairs in the environs of Paris, reaping 
a plentiful harvest of pennies from the curious 
and delighted crowds that assembled to witness 
the little thing’s performances. Of course the 
child’s lips were sealed by the threats of her un- 
principled attendant. But the mother’s suspi- 
cions were aroused by the state of extreme wea- 
riness in which she occasionally found the poor 
little girl, and the nurse-maid, on being closely 
questioned, thought it most prudent to decamp, 
whereupon the child, released from her state of 
fear and thralldom, revealed the whole truth of 
the matter. 

The manners of French servants are almost 
invariably very good. Your maid or your waitress 
will chatter to you by the half-hour together on 
all sorts of topics if permitted, but they never for 
an instant lose their deferential attitude or re- 
spectful tone. A French bonne would as soon 
think of wearing a velvet cloak and a silk dress 
as of addressing her mistress in anything but 
the third person, or of taking a seat in her pre- 
sence. 





When she does become impertinent, she 
is at once aggressive and hostile; it is a decla- 
ration of war, and there is nothing to be done but 
to pay her her week’s wages and let her go. She 
means, in French kitchen parlance, to “ give back 
her apron.” As the servants’ aprons are furnish- 
ed by the mistress of the house, their restoration 
is always the final ceremony before departure, 
and so the phrase has come to have its present 
significance. There is not that stickling for priv- 
ileges which is the bane of American household- 
ers; there are no stipulated “days out” or half- 
Sundays. The servants go when it suits their em- 
ployers to let them go, as, for instance, when the 
whole family go to pass the day with a friend, or 
are all invited out to dine. On such occasions 
the house is shut up, and all the servants go off 
a-pleasuring, usually to meet friends in the sub- 
urbs or to take an excursion into the country, 
as, in common with almost every other class of 
Parisians, they are extremely fond of trees and 
fields and flowers for a little time, 
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Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1, a dress of lentil brown 
canvas, has a kilted skirt completed 
by long and ample drapery that 
reaches to the foot in front, and is 
a little shorter behind, The basque 
has a vest and cuffs of embroider- 
ed cream white canvas, and is 
trimmed with cluster rows of small 
metal buttons that lap like scales. 
A moiré bow is placed on the pos- 
tilion. 

Fig. 2 is a dark green bison-cloth 
dress, with a full straight skirt en- 
circled with three rows of wide 
mohair braid of the same color, A 
long sash of very wide braid hangs 
on the left side. The basque is 
bound with braid, and has a full 
vest of braid crossed by bars that 
terminate under large pearl and 
metal buttons. 


Bourette Wool Costume. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

In this lead blue tufted wool cos- 
tume the straight skirt is caught 
down with two rows of buttons upon 
a foundation skirt that has a panel 
facing of dark blue velvet on the 
open left side and a fold of velvet 
on the projecting lower edge. Two 
irregular pointed draperies are 
mounted above on the front, and a 
straight breadth falls in folds on 
the back. The curved basque has 
a projecting flap of velvet at the 
front edge, and velvet collar and 
euffs which are studded at the 
edges with round blue and gold 
buttons. The postilion is faced 
with velvet, and a velvet band is 
festooned across it. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


TueseE initials, which are to be 
worked in cross stitch with tinted 
embroidery cotton, are designed for 
marking house-linen. 


Summer Bison-cloth Cos- 
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while a fourth gave room to rare and 
delicate plants on stagings, and from 
the ceilings depended many gilded 
cages, in which merry singing-birds 
had happy homes, carolling as if in 
the blessed spring-time 

Perhaps most delightful to the 
castle children was their opportu- 
nity in this last building for lively 
gymnastic sports, their lithe move- 
ments discernible through painted 
trellises, and the voices of song-birds 
and children joyously blended float- 


ing out upon the clear sweet air. 





“COURTS OF LOVE AND 
LEARNING.” 


YENTU RIES ago, when Abelard 
( held sway as a noted teacher of 
philosopl y, rl etoric, and theology, 
a taste for poetry sprang up, and 
was sometimes carried to excess; 
every lady eminent for rank or beau- 
ty must needs have a poet at her 
feet, and, too, ladies had their 
“ courts of love” and “ trials of wit.” 
At these remarkable gatherings 
poets were challenge d to come forth 
and recite their verses. Then judges 
decided as to the relative merits of 
such effusions, and the successful 


corm pe titors received prizes 5 great 
parade and pomp accompanied the 
delivery Of them, and It Was emphat- 
ically a “ day of grand occasion.” 
A lady of highest rank presided 





in these “courts,” and the queerest 
cases Imaginable came up lor settle- 
ment, lovers’ quarrels were intro- 
duced, and no matter how absurd 
the commands laid upon them, ne 
knight had the hardihood to disobey 
Delicate points of etiquette were dis 
cussed, and even family differences 
and preferences claimed attention 
It is recorded that “a young mar- 
ried lady brought action against her 
husband for not allowing ler to wear 
a bonnet and gown made in the latest 
fashion.” As arguments long and 
plausible failed to settle it, two mil- 


liners were called in, and it was ad- 


tume with Bison Lace. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 348. 


judged that should these business ' 
women find aught amiss touching 
the style of the garments, then 


should selection be made of “two 
Tue skirt of this black summer 














high-born dames for the plaintiff, 
bison-cloth costume is bordered and two for the lefendant, to assist 
with two ruffles of deep woollen in judgment 
lace, the lower of which rests on a The decision of this grave charge 
is not recorded 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Canvas Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 












Fig. 2.—Bison-ctorn Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Cross 


Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Srircu Emprowery. : 


Stitch EmBroipery. 














Fig. 3.—Canvas Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 
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satin pleating of the same depth. The drapery is irregu- 
lar, that on the front consisting of crossed scarfs which 
form a short Jambrequin on the left side and hang 
longer on the right. The back drapery is a straight 
breadth of the same length as the skirt, and a yard and 
a half wide, which is closely pleated at the top, hangs 
straight on the right side, and is draped to the belt on 
the left. The jacket-basque, which opens on a satin 
vest veiled with lace, is bordered with giit galloon an 
inch wide. 
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AT A SCHLESWIG CASTLE. 

itl : TN the grounds of a castle in Schleswig, a rustic pa- 
AN Th _ vilion festooned with clematis and aristolochia pre- 
== selits its sofas and arm-chairs made of knotty and curi- 
ously misshapen branches, and a suite of hot-houses lift 
their glass roofs to the mild mid-day sun. 

These greenhouses, of different temperatures, open 
into one another. In one are orange-trees, lemons, and 
cedrats, all fruit or blossom laden; in another, cacti 
bristling with countless spines, bananas spreading their 
broad silky leaves, and orchidaceous plants floating out 
their frail festoons. A third greenhouse had three ca- 
Fig. 1.—Bocretre Woo. Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] mellias, their shining foliage richly starred with buds ; 
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Fig. 2.—Bovrerte Woot Costcme.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 

Dr. J. C. Wirs0n, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
need it as a general tonic, and in particular in the de- 
bility and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results,” —[Adv. 





ESPECIALLY TO WOMEN. 

“Sweerr is revenge, especially to women,” said the 
rifted, but naughty, Lord Byron. Surely he was in 
Bad humor when he wrote such words. But there are 
complaints that only women suffer, that are carrying 
numbers of them down to early graves. There is 
hope for those who suffer, no matter how sorely or 
severely, in Dr. R. V. Pierce’s *‘ Favorite Prescription.” 
Safe in its action, it is a blessing, especially te women, 
and to men, too, for when women suffer the house- 
hold is askew.—{ Adv.] 





THE ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
intelligent mothers and the medical profession 
for years. Not only the health and perhaps life’ 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tue Vicror Bany Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised. It requires no 
cooking or added ingredients, and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 
which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—[Adv. ] 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
AN ARTICLE OF TRUE MERIT, 

Are the most popular article in this country or Europe 

for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popularity 

is based upon real merit. Sold only in boxes, at 25c.— 

[Adv.] 





Tur Trytne Winter anp Spring have been very 
prolific of pneumonia and throat affections. Scott's 
Eesnision of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites is of 
great value in healing the inflammation of the throat 
and lungs, building up the system, and giving flesh 
and strength. Itis also very palatable. A four-ounce 
sainple sent free for trial except express charges. Ad- 
dress Soorr & Bowne, 132 South 5th Ave., New York, 
—[Adv.] 





Sexp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured aguiust all loss. Moderate charges.—(Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnerr’s 
Coooaink. The snperiority of Burnerr’s Fiavorine 
Exrnaors consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—{Adv.] 





ADVHRTISEMEIN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

3 strengthening, easily digested, and 
i admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 








“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME,” 


The author_of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., furnish@s houses and rooms artistically and 
economically ; and will promptly send estimates of 
cost on application. For terms, references, &c., ad- 
dress “HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 





DRESS fieatam VIAKERS 


French Fashion Journal, 





Eacu Numser Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol Illustrations of the 


LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Published MonthlySPECIALLY for DRESSMAKERS 


Per Year, $3.50. Send (2 cent stamps) 
Six Months, 2.00.§ Por 435 . Address 


wWw.d. Morse, Publisher, ™. 6, East 14th st. N.Y. 


PC connenaeD” 
CONDENSED MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 














—, Hilts Stocking 
Abdominal and Catamenial Bandage Supporter Combined. 


Ladies, by trying same, 
will find them indispensa- 
ble, and will surely recom- 
mend them totheir friends, 

For sale by leading stores, 
or will be sent free of post- 
age for S0c, (in 2c. stamps). 

apy Agents WANTED, 
LEWIS STEIN, 
838 & 240 Canal St., N.Y; 
or, 223 MeGill St., 
Montreal, Canada, 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 

















NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 
AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 








“THE MASCOT.” 
Patented April 7th, 1885, by 
P. W. LAMBERT & CO., 


Combining Chatelaine, Tourist and Hand Satchel of 
the lightest weight possible. The ‘* Mascot” is made 
of genuine Alligator, Seal-skin, and other fancy 
leathers, with Belts to match. It is flat on the back, 
with an open pocket that can be used to advantage 
for Pocket Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Fan, &c.; and 
from this pocket the flap folds over the extension bag, 
securely fastening valuable articles by a clasp lock. 
At the upper corners of the flap to the back pocket 
are attached two straps, which can be so arranged 
either to slide or hook on the belt; if wanted as a 
Tourist hag, an extra strap for the shoulder can be 
obtained. . B.—Ask for the “ Mascot,” at the leading 
Retail Dry Goods and Fancy Stores in the United 
States. 

Also, Manufacturers of Pocketbooks, Ladies’ Belts, 
Satchels, and Fancy Leather Goods in every variety for 
Fine Retail Trade. 

We desire to cal] special attention of the Trade to 
our latest Novelty, Marble Finish in Genuine Alligator 
Leather. 


831 Broad way, New York. 
MADAME 
FOY’S 

CORSET 
AND 


Skirt Supporter, 


Combines the most 






of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 
For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
OMETHING for the Thin-Faced 
and Thin-Necked. —For 50c. I will 
mail to you a code of rules whereby 
any one can quickly developthe mus- 
cles of the cheeks and make them 
look plump and rosy, and also fill out 
athe neck. Mention Harper's Weekly. 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Home School for 
Physical Culture, 19 Z. 14th St., N.Y. 


- * HAND-MADE 


Laces of Every Description 
TO ORDER. 

Ladies’ own Designs; Sleeves; Dress Pieces; Table 
Garniture. Point-lace Finger-bowl Doyleys. Toilet 
Sete. Special Decorations; Country Homes; Private 
Lessons. Fine Laces Cleansed and Repaired. Strict 
attention to Mail Orders. 

Mrs. GRACE McCORMICK, 
Lace Parlors, 49 West 24th St., New York. 








Physicians and 


&ey BROWN’S 


YSIRON 


BITTERS 


tonics, and is invaluable for Diseases iar to 
Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. It Ene 
riches and Purifies the Blood, Stimulates 
the Appetite, Strengthens the Muscles and 
erves—in fact, thoroughly Invigorates. 

Clears the complexion, and makes the skin smooth, 

It does not blacken the teeth, cause headache, or 
produce constipation—all other Iron medicines do. 
Mrs, ELIZABETH Barrp, 74 Farwell Ave., Milwau- 

kee, Wis., says, under date of Dec, 26th, 1884: 

“TI have used Brown's Iron Bitters, and it has been 
more than a doctor to me, having cured me of the 
weakness ladies have in life. Also cured me of Liv- 
er Complaint, and now my complexion is clear and 
good, been beneficial to my children.” 





Genuine has above trade mark and crossed red lines 
on wrapper. Take no other. Made only by 
BROWN CHEMIOAL (€O.,BALTIMORE, MD. 


Lapres’ Hanp Boox—useful and attractive, con- 
taining list of prizes for recipes. information about 
coins, etc., given away by all dealers in medicine, or 
mailed to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp, 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a lirge 
stock on band, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water-Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low prices. 02" Silver Gray and White 
real buman hair a specialty, in all the atoresaid styles. 

POUDRE VELOUTINE: unequalled velvet- 
hke face-powder. FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY: 
beneficial enamel-like face-liquid. Fine imported Cos- 
metiques constantly on hand. Send for a Descriptive 
Catalogue, free of charge. These Toilet Preparations 
can be had at all the leading Druggist, Dry-Goods, 
and Human Hair Emporiums. 

















OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhexe. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BE IK BE DK FORK 
“£ NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &e. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton,-ete. For 
uses given above, no other dyes will 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
st: conten an bnOuxE, bas 
. ps, 
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age, at the druggists, or post- 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 











HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 
Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
aterials Used for Decorative Needlework, 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS — SUCCESSFULLY 
OLVE 
the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beanti- fies but purifies the 






complexion; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. Itis endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 


cians. Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, mre $1 & $1.50 per box. 
7 " Trade-Mark. pagp mith 

VELOUTINE getablisned 1860. PACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

. ew for making Lair golden brown, $2.50 per 
Ottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and en additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 
STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each. This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, ftiwelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


AU 
BON MARCHE 
Paris—Maison Aristide Boucicant-Paris, 


The Largest, Most Convenient, Most Com- 
fortable, and Best-Arranged 
Novelty Warehouse. 











Silks, New Materials, Costumes, and Confec- 
tions for Ladies and Children, Laces, 
Millinery, Flowers, Ribbons, Gloves, Per- 
fumery, White Goods, Carpets, Furniture, 
Hosiery, Umbrellas, Travelling Outfits, etc. 





The new wings added in March carry the total super- 
ficies of the BON MARCHE up to 10,000 square metres 
(one hectare), and make the BON MARCHE a ware- 
house unique of its kind in the world. The establish- 
ment contains all that experience has proved to be 
useful, comfortable, and elegant, in which respects it 
muy be considered one of the great sights of Paris. 

The system of selling everything at small profit and 
of reliable quality is strictly adhered to in the BON 
MARCHE. Any article which does not come up to the 
warranted cbumionh can at once be exchanged, or the 
money therefor returned to the buyer. These principles 
loyally adhered to, have secured to the BON MARCH Po 
ap uninterrupted and unprecedented success. 

Interpreters in all languages. The BON MARCHE 
has no branch establishment in France or in any for- 
eign country. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUIPOISE. 


Ob- 
stet Shoulder Stock- 

ice 82.25. ingS rt i Nk 
oto. New ENLANED InLusTharED CaraLocek Paci. 


ric Band 
USTRATED CATALOGUE 


6 EAST 1 MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For 15 Cts. *#2 00" 
pecs: THD ART INTERCHANGE 


Catalogue of Art Hand Books, Etchings, etc. ree 
mos. trial, $1.00. Estab’d 1878. Mention this paper. 


Address, W. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. ©. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City._ 
\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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MAY 30, 1885. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


859 








H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y,, 


Have just purchased, at about 65 CENTS 
ON DOLLAR OF COST OF IMPORTA 

TION (because the goods arrived too late), an 
invoice of fine LACKS, FLOUNCINGS, £. M- 
BROIDERIES, etc., intended Sor the best City 


trade. They consist of 
ANGOLA LACES, FLOUNCINGS, and 
NETS. 


LACES, FLOUNCINGS, 
and NE’ TS. 

ESCURIAL LACES, 
and NETS. 

SPANISH GUIPURE LACES, FLOUNC- 
INGS, and NETS. 
CHANTILLY 

and NETS. 
BEADED LACES, NETS, and FRONTS. 
FINE SWISS AND NAINSOOK EM- 
BROIDERIES. 
The above lots will be sold at 


Prices Absolutely Beyond Competition, 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, N.Y. City. 


JAMES MCCREERY & GO. 


Are now offering 5000 yards of Rich 
Silk, Satin, and Velvet Novelties suita- 
ble for Wraps, Dinner, Reception, and 
Street Costumes, at about Half Price. 


FLOUNCINGS, 


LACES, FLOUNCINGS, 


Also a very large Stock of select styles 
of Fancy Silks, Foulards, &c.. in good 
qualities, at less than cost of importa- 
tion. 

Orders by mail or express will receive 
eareful attention, 


Broadway aud 11th St, New York, 





(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


kK ZEMA, or Salt-Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, inste untly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtovra Soap and a single application of 
Cutroura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
TiouRA Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirrits ating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 






speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 


Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 


Cuttouna Remevirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 


Porrer Drug anp Curmioan Co., Boston, Mass. 
¢@~ Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square, 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and cl upward. 

FEDORA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
zreat varie tie sand shares. 

Hair-cutting and hair- dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
fn) ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’s, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 












Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not injure leather. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, } Manuf’ rs, New York. 


Laptes can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost less 
than is charged for stamping. Out- 


fit consists of 35 Goon patterns 

ioe e roe ry and painting. 

Set of 26 Initials, 2 inches 

high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 

Pad, and everything noadad. tells how to stamp P vss, 

Feut, &c.; teaches the Kensington, anpeon Plush and 
other stitches; how to do Kensington ustre 

$at nting, 4c., dc. Price sy maiL, $i 00. Illustrated 

tice List, FREE. W.P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City- 





Le 








outillier Bros., 


Of 23d St., New York City. 
TO INAUCURATE THE OPENING 


OF OUR 


NEW BUILDINGS, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d St., 


WE HAVE 


‘we 


37, 39, and 41 West 22d St., 


OMMENCEHD A 


GRAND SALE 


BARGAINS 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRY GOODS, 


PRESENTING AN OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASERS WHICH SELDOM OCCURS 
TO SECURE THE BEST CLASS OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The high reputation of our Establishment during forty-five years is a guarantee 
that our Customers will be well and faithfully served. 


Price-list, just issued, 
choice merchandise, mailed 


FREE ON 


giving the latest and lowest quotations for new and 


APPLICATION. 


a 


Le Boutillier Brothers, of 23d St., New York City. 













ELBERON 








wack of everys Second yard ia Slamped 


“Tue wotraen, A 


Or Wonder ‘Sav Faove— | 
Ony Senuine n iin 






PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 cents, 
sufficient for T pints, 


A GREAT 





Inventots and Manufacturers, Aurrev Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 
PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 

an & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S. A., 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on age ot address, “ Pas- 


Mailed try & Sweets,” a little work containing 
ae Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Free, Dishes for the Dine r and Supper table. 





DRESSES, FEATHERS, LACES, GLOVES, 


DYED — CLEANSED. 














ea Fre Dp “ 
Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR, T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenv » New York. 


UM: MORPHINE HABIT 








br. H. H. KANE, formerly of the 
DeQuincey mae, 
Remedy whereby any one can be cu: ed quiekly and 
painlessly at home. For testimonials and endorse- 
ments from eminent medical men. Send stamp to 
H. MM. KANE, 19 East 14th Street, New bin 


PALM 


PALM KOSMEO 


is a valuable Toilet Article, conceded by 


now offers a 


i, but an unguent, to 
used at night and the skin absorbs it. 
One test will satisf the most sceptical, 
Price, $1.00 & $2.00. 


PREVENTS 


wc POWDER 














Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 323 East 14th Street, New York. 


HONITON 


AND POINT 


LACE-MAKINCG 


Is fully described and elaborately illustrated in our 
BIG CATALOGUE, which also contains full 
instructions for 


Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, 
Lustre,and Prismatine Painting Iri- 
descent Painting or Flitter Work, 


and 2000 Iilustrations of Stamping Patterns, &c., 136 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 ets. It is worth it. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 West 14th St., New York. 


HE FASHIONABLE CRAZE 


°o 

S$ and ORNAMENTAL 
Made at 
HOME. 


RUG 


N A Book of colored Design and 
Instructions will be mailed to 
address on receipt of 10¢. 


lH. TAYEORECO. 15 Bank St.Philada.Pa 














To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bracyerp & Arustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St, Philadelphie, 1 Pa. 





J FROM MLLE. RHEA, 
THE FASCINATING ACTRESS. 
Monsieur Levy, — Dear Sir: Your Lablache 
Face Powder is indeed the best I have ever 
used. Yours truly 


j RHEA. 








AGENTS WANTED 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work just where you place 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
___ Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 








KOSMEO 


KOSMEO POUDRE 
is one of the few powders used as a beau- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
EVERY RESPECT. Many ladies object to 
Him its being known that they use powder or 


any other cosmetic. This powder can be 

used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 

oH used,” will be its recommendation. 
r 


WRINKLES 





Damelk&Sons, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 
500 All-wool 


CASSIMERE SUITS, 


THOROUGHLY WELL MADE, 


AND PERFECT FIT, 
Ages 4 to 12 years, at 
$2.80 per Suit; 


Good value at $5.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Free on 





Application. 


Jt cnalo 
” | — 
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Housekeeping Dep't. 


We now offer a choice selection from the 
best Manufacturers in Table, Bed, and 
Family Huckabuck 
Towels and Towellings: Lunch Cloths, with 


Linens, Damask and 
and without 
Cloths, 


bri ri lered, 


Napkins, and Doylies, Tray 
Shams, and Sheets, Em- 
Tucked, and Ruffled ; 


and Honeycomb Quilts, Summer Blankets, 


Pillow 


Marseilles 


&e.: together with a large stock of Foreign 
and Domestic White Goods of every de- 
scription. 


i 
SDeoadvvay KA 9th ét. 
c 
















leaving the akin soft and fair. adde great beat SaCELEs, 
ng nm and fair, eat ub: ry 
lexion. MpM. nd aft? % 


ul women 
oe ae double that 
articles fon the same purpose. 
Au Bell tt Best gure you ae get th the a genuine. 


THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Gur Great S ecialty is growing and distributing 
Rosie ts eliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for 
immediate bloom, eatey by mail at all Post Offices. 
& Splendid Varic ties, your choice, all labeled, for 
$1; 12 for $2; 35 for $5; 100 for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, & ((Q FOR $ 4 


according to value, Send ipa New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus, and choose from over 5O0O finest sorts 
Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, w est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


| NEW, BOOK: SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY snp sen Comme 
or Frowers. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Proper Co.ors to use. 35c. 

Color Card, with 168 samples of silk 
showing colors for above book, lic. Moen. 
sington and Lustre Paintin pad ye ETE 
Guipe and instructor, 25c. f Cross 
Stitch Patterns for © e.. ‘and Linen E m- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 
patterns, 25c 


P. wy Ag 125 Stitch 
CRAZY. eorra 


OOK OF 
EL ~— ANT KNITTING: _ *-- ic - a for Mit- 
tens, Edgings, &c., 15 cts. 2 NE CANVAS 


TIDY PATTERNS, 25c. How to Crochet, 
complete instruc tions and choice designs, 15 cts. 
Drawn Work. Elegant designs and explicit direc- 
tions for doing the work,25c. BOOK of 1953 DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy Work, lé5e. K of 
instructions for doing Stampin pene will not 
rub, with price lists of Stampin tits, peibroid. 
ery Materials, &c., FREE. PECTS SIAL OFFER: Al 
above, retail price $2.20, for $1 ‘a. Get four sets for 
$3.00, and sell three and get vour own free. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 50 Years. Superior 
popular for decorative work on linen. Receive 

Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


Les ELEGANT LACES. of 











SWISS AND PLORENCE EMBRO 
ERY, at 1-4their value, put up in amnort- 
es 


Bdgings ‘ancy Arti- 

cles, &c. with each order. ST AMPED FELT 
TES tor (29 2 cent stamps 

NATIONAL LACE WOBRES, ‘ranford, Conn. 





HEADQUARTERS ©' a, - ADIES’ FANCY 
Ss lL Offer! 
We will send you our Lauer ye o ll “y Work 


(Price, 15c.) for three 2c. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
ported Silk to Work it, and I/lustrated Price-List for 
ten 2 2c. stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lyna, Mass. 
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WEIGHING THE BABY. ‘ AN 

“ WHOOPADEE! DESE YERE SCALES MUS' BE WRONG. 
HAIN'T GAIN FO’ POUN’S IN ER DAY!” we. 
“] TOLE YO'*, BUNEZER, ET’S YOU PULLIN! UP TOO HA'D DAT MAKES 
DE DIFFE'NCE. DON’ LIF’ UP SO HIGH, AN’ DEY WEIGH ALL RIGHT!’ 
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A STUBBORN COAT 

* RASCHELL, WHA’ MAKES YO’ 8O SLOW ? 
SHUAH PoP!’ 

**MU-S-S’ BE, SOLON, YO" HEZ-Z YO’ HAN’ IN DE LININ’.” 


ENHANCED VALUE. 

“ HAIN'T GOIN’ TER PAY, YO’ NO TWENTY DOLLAHS FUR DIS 
HERE HOSS WHEN I ‘STINCTLY MEMBERS MYSE’F YOU ONLY PAID 
TEN DOLLAHS FUR ‘IM LAS' YEAH, ‘SIDES, HE'S DREADFUL THIN.” 

“Yas, 1 KNOWS HE’S RUDDER SLIMMISH, CAUZE I's BEEN OUT 
©’ FEED FUR A WEEK UR MORE,AN' I KNOWS I DIDN' PAY EX'RA 
MUCH FUR “IM; BUT LAN’! SINCE DEN ] FED "IM NIGH ONTER 
FOU TEEN DOLLAHS' WUF OB CO'N, 'SIDES UDDER THINGS, AN’ YOU 


I BE LATE FO' DE TRAIN, DE CHILE 





The next child called upon had evidently paid close 


¢ tween blankets instead of sheets. 
} attention, for when the question was put to her, 


And how Dr. Scliweninger, of Mu- 


FACETIZ. 





Tux class to he promoted stood before the teacher, 
who was making out her listof pupils 

* What is your father’s first name ?” 
one of the primaries. 

Mystified silence. 

“What does your mother call him 2?” 

* Nothin.” 

“Oh, she must have some name for him 
wants him what does she call him?” 

“She don't call him at all,” was the reply, 
dead.” 


she inquired of 


When she 


* He's 


| ** What is your father’s first name 2?” with hand raised, 

and a look of exultation, she responded, promptly and 
loudly, “* Ikey.” 

A DEAD SURE ANTI-FAT CURE. 

European scientists have at successive pefiods ad- 
voeuted three different methods of redacing excessive 
adipose tissue to comfortable pfoportions, These 
are, first, to eat nothing containing starch, sugar, or 
fat; second, prohibiting the use of sugar and starch 
| only; third, external treatment, instead of dieting, 
| by the use of woollen clothing and sieeping be- 

















CAN'T ‘SPUTE HE'S MORE VALUABLE 'NIF.1 HADN. LAID OUT Dis 


nich, adds the fourth: never eat aud 
drink at the same time, but allow at 
least two hours to intervene. A fifth 
treatment, which may be confidently recommended as 
a dead sure cure, would be to desist from eating or 
drinking at all. . 


SPENSE ON 'IM.” 





oo ss 
«CLOSE CALL FOR-THE BULL'S-EYE. 

A my of boys were discussing their prowess with 
rifles and revolvers. 

“T hit the mark more times than Shawey did, with 
his own pistol,” said George, 

* How many times did you hit it?” 

“ Well, I didn’t really hit it at all; but I came closer 
to it every time than he did.” 


jcociasncinatipeeone 
WOULDN'T BEAR INVESTIGATION. 
Jounny. “ Pa, I wish you'd give me a dollar.” 
Patennat. “A dollar!” For what, my son?” 
Jounny. “I want to get a — for a poor little 
boy that’s in the same class with me at Sunday-s¢hool.” 
ATERNAL (much gratified), “ Weill, that’s very kind 
and thoughtful of you, Johuny” (getting out his pocket- 
book). *“* What are you going to get him?” 








Jounny. “ A jackknife.” 

Paternar. “A dollar, you say ?” 

Jounny (who fears he detects a wavering on his fa 
ther’s part). “I can get him a knife for a quarter, 
plenty big for him—he isn’t a very big fellow—and 
then, you see, I'll lave enough left to get myself one 
of the boss seventy-five-centers !” 

ees 


HORTICULTURAL. 


She had bunt recently arrived from the “ owld coun- 
try,” and being sent out in front of the house to water 
a large bed of crimson-petunias, the following conver- 
sation took place between herself and the youngest 
son and heir: ; 

“TI say, Bridget, what’s the name of those red 
flowers 9” 

*t Shure, now, I don’t like to tell ye. . ’Tisn’t a noice 
name they have at all, dear; for ‘twas up at the 
house I heard your own mother herself calling thim 
spitunias.” 
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MK. BOBWICK AND THE GREAT EAST INDIAN PUMPKIN. 

Captain Smithers,bome from the East Indian trade, Bobwick selects a warm spot in the garden, and i 
gives old Bobwick, who has a passion for gardening, proceeds to carefully plant the seed. ¢ 
Ow bis return from Paris Mr. Wilton calle on a much-admired friend, and is electrified by the salutation, prectanpe ig AIRES IE: OMe Cp altaln Bn ance. i 
“Ah, monsieur! Quel plaisir de vons voir! Vous voyez que je suis sodle.” However, she only meant to * f 
Bay that she was senile, which means alone. i 
[She will never know that she told Wilton that she—well, that she had been drinking. That's all. i 
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PROFESSOR (fo new student), “Just BLEEZE BOIN 
DRAW FROM, DEN VILL I YOUR DRAWING GRITICISE. 


T OWD VICH VON OF DOSE UTATULS YOU HAP 
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Lut is overtakeu and captured, 


Bobwick now contemplates selling his house and 
garden, and settling in some vast desert where 
nothing ever grows. 





